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WILLIAM F. ROERTGEN 


Critiques of Schiller’s Works 
in the Journals of Enlightenment 


““Mittelmaessigkeit” 


Macht ihr euch Feinde zur Lust? Im literarischen Deutschland 
Gibt’s nur einen, er passt in den Pentameter nicht.’ 

Thus the writers of the Xenien identified “Mittelmaessigkeit,” medi- 
ocrity, as the ultimate objective of their attacks, With this target in 
their sights, they might well have been able to avoid attacking individ- 
vals and might well have made writings and publications that they 
considered inferior bear the brunt of their volleys. In actual fact, of 
the more than 900 published and unpublished distichs known as Xenien, 
more than 45—one in every score—was devoted to an assault on Nico- 
lai, thus singling him out as the acme of mediocrity. The abuse heaped 
upon him runs the gamut from sarcastic compassion, 

Nicolai reiset noch immer, noch lang wird er reisen, 

Aber ins Land der Vernunft findet er nimmer den Weg. (Werke, XI, 140) 
to outright vilification, as in the fortunately unpublished couplet, 
“Polyphem auf Reisen” : 

Buecher und Menschen verschluckt und ganze Provinzen der Unflat, 

Aber wie roh er sie frass, lehret das Reisegefaess. (Werke, XI, 167); 
Less acrimonious treatment is accorded to Nicolai’s journal, the ADB 
(Allgemeine Deutsche’ Bibliothek), which in two of the Xenien is ac- 
cused of being ineffectual and dull (“Zeichen des Baers” and “ADB” 
(Werke, XI, 128, 148]) and which in both of these couplets is charac- 
terized by the symbol “lead.” 


It may well be asked to what extent this criticism of the ADB was 
justified, and whether perhaps the personal animosity Goethe and 
Schiller felt for Nicolai may not have influenced their judgment of the 
journal. For Nicolai had alienated Goethe’s good will as early as 1775 
with his attacks on Werther, his conceit, and his lack of appreciation 
for Goethe’s writings. Goethe’s personal unhappiness resulting from 
the social ostracism of his family in Weimar in the 1790’s had made 
him extremely sensitive and the Xenien, which were conceived by 
Goethe, may well have been the psychological escape from the oppres- 
sion of social mediocrity. Schiller, on the other hand, was ever con- 


*Schillers Werke, ed. Ludwig Bellermann, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, n.d.), XI, 185. 
This title will hereafter be referred to as Werke. 
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scious of his financial fortunes, to which his correspondence with 
Koerner bears ample evidence. Nicolai’s criticism of the Horen and the 
journal’s poor reception by the public presaged an early death for 
the publication and thus increased Schiller’s financial insecurity. 
Though he loathed his journalistic activities and abandoned them as 
soon as his dramatic works gave him the monetary security he longed 
for, he was greatly concerned about the success or failure of the jour. 
nal. Hence Schiller was especially enraged at Nicolai and personally 
had given vent to his feelings by publishing a fable in the first half of 
the Musenalmanach for 1797: “Der Fuchs und der Kranich. An F. 
Nicolai.” (Werke, XI, 113). About the same time he suggested to 
Goethe that they use every occasion to show their contempt for Nicolai? 
Since Schiller also acknowledged major responsibility for the Xenien, 
it should be interesting to see the ADB’s attitude toward Schiller as 
expressed in its reviews of his works. Were its reviews really so dull 
and useless that neither reader nor writer could profit by them? To 
answer this question, I have investigated all pertinent reviews of Schil- 
ler’s works in the ADB. 

It becomes apparent that the attitude of the writers of the Xenien 
was influenced by personal considerations as soon as we compare the 
distichs on Wieland and his Teutscher Merkur with those on Dyk and 
the Bibliothek der Schoenen Wissenschaften und der freien Kuenste, 
or on Nicolai and the ADB. The lines dealing with Wieland are eni- 
nently complimentary, and even the two most critical ones are mild 
when compared to similar ones on other writers. The first one, 
“Gestaendnis,” reads: 

Rede leiser mein Freund! Zwar hab’ ich die Narren gezuechtigt, 
Aber mit vielem Geschwaetz oft auch die Klugen geplagt. (Werke, XI, 159) 
and the second: 


Ueberall bist du Poet, im Gespraech, in Geschaeften, am Spieltisch; 

Nur in der Poesie bist du nicht immer Poet. (Werke, XI, 170) 
To the total of eight distichs on Wieland can be added the one on the 
Teutscher Merkur (Werke, XI, 149), which is likewise favorable. 

In contrast to Nicolai and Wieland, Christian Felix Weisse, the long- 
time editor of the Bibliothek der schoenen Wissenschaften and a popv- 
lar dramatist was not even mentioned in the Xenien. The publisher and 
editor Dyk, however, fared nearly as badly as Nicolai, though not by 
far so frequently. The Bibliothek is compared to a hospital for invalid 
poets where the infirm treat the sick (Werke, XI, 125). In another 


* Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe in den Jahren 1794-1805, ed. 
Wilhelm Vollmer, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart, 1870), I, 102 (Letter No. 120, Nov. 1, 1795). 
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distich it is compared to a goose which does not bite but only annoys 
with its gaggling. But the most damaging indictments are contained 
in the two couplets called “Die Danaiden” and “Bibliothek der schoenen 
Wissenschaften” : 

Jahrelang schoepfen wir schon in das Sieb und brueten den Stein aus, 


Aber der Stein wird nicht warm, aber das Sieb wird nich voll. 
(Werke, I, 190) 


and the second: 

Wirket ein Buch, wir beweisen euch klar, es konnte nicht wirken; 

Faellt es, so zeigen wir euch, dass es notwendig gefiel. (Werke, XI, 170) 
The journal is thus accused of useless though laborious work on the 
one hand, and of incorrect judgment on the other. This last imputa- 
tion seems to have hurt its editor more than the other remarks, for he 
came back to it four years later in a discussion of Schiller’s poems.* 


Of the three magazines mentioned, the ADB, later on the NADB, 
covered Schiller’s works more thoroughly than did either of the other 
two. Between 1782 and 1805, the years of Schiller’s first and last 
work, respectively, it discussed each of Schiller’s plays, besides some 
minor works of the author. It took note of Die Raeuber in 1782,* and 
the reviewer, Baron von Knigge, was greatly impressed by this first 
the play possibly unsuited for the stage, he had to admit “so wohl ist 
work of Schiller. Although he considered the contents horrifying and 
the play possibly unsuited for the stage, he had to admit “so wohl ist 
es gezeichnet, so stark ausgemalt, so lebhaft ist das Colorit, so aeusserst 
fein auch hin und wieder ausgearbeitet und nueanciert. Gewiss ist der 
Verfasser kein gemeiner Kopf. . .” While Knigge considered the char- 
acters of the “robbers” excellently drawn, he feels he cannot say the 
same for the character of Karl Moor’s brother: “Franz hingegen (das 
wollen wir zur Ehre der Menschheit hoffen), ist ein Geschoepf, wie es 
deren nie gegeben hat.” The reason for this statement is to be sought 
in the insufficient motivation for Franz’s wickedness. He had all the 
advantages of life—his craving for power alone cannot be considered 
sufficient cause for his actions. Thus the rationalist Knigge contrasts 
his optimistic philosophy of life with that of the “Kraftgenies”—and 
there is no common meeting ground. 

This first review of an unknown author judged by a man of different 


literary ideals was fair and impartial. The dramatist’s ability is recog- 
nized, although some of his weaknesses are pointed out. 


*Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freien Kiinste (Leipzig), 
1801, vol. 65, 1, pp. 80-124. 


* Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek (Berlin), 1782, vol. 49, 1, p. 127. 
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Knigge, like most readers of Die Raeuber, was disappointed when he 
read Die Verschwoerung des Fiesko zu Genua. “Es ist zu bedauem, 
dass dieser junge Mann nicht mehr Erfahrung hat von dem, was Wir. 
kung bei der Vorstellung tut, und dass er nicht mehr Studium und Fleis 
an die Ausfeilung wendet.” (ADB, 1783, vol. 56, 1, p. 122). He then 
gave a detailed analysis of the play pointing to inconsistencies in the 
characters and improbabilities in the action, and offering suggestions 
for improvement. The criticism runs from such contradictions jn 
Fiesko’s character as his vacillating attitude toward Julia (of whom he 
is at first enamored, then claims to be only pretending) to the hero's 
unbelievably quick recovery after the tragic loss of his wife Lenore, 
The reviewer concluded: “Der Verfasser hat gute Talente, aber sie 
beduerfen Ausbildung. Abenteuerliche Dinge sind nicht Zeichen von 
Genie.” (p. 123). Some of Schiller’s stylistic peculiarities, namely the 


wealth of imagery, the play on words, the metaphors, are noted as over. 
done and unsuitable for the drama. 


The third drama, Kabale und Liebe, was examined soon after its 
publication in 1784 (ADB, 1784, vol. 58, 2, pp. 477-480). This time 
the critic was Hofrat J. J. Eschenburg of Brunswick, a well-known 
scholar and writer. He had evidently not been impressed by Schiller’s 
earlier works and was distrustful of seeing the third, but he had to 
confess that it was greatly superior to the first two. He would have 
preferred, however, a less tragic ending. Since the spectator takes a 
greater interest in, and feels greater sympathy for the heroes and 
heroines in a tragedy than in a drama with a happy ending, tragedies 
have become the vogue among the poets of his day, so Eschenburg 
claims. He does not consider the tragic ending in Kabale und Liebe to 
be the natural outcome of contending forces, but rather to be super. 
imposed on the material by the poet’s intentions. The result is an 
ending which, in the words of the critic, arouses “mehr Schauder, 
Missvergnuegen und Unwillen, als sanftes, teilnehmendes Mitleid in den 
Seelen der Leser und Zuschauer.” (p. 479) The ultimate effect of 
such unwarranted conclusions is detrimental to both the poet and 
the actor. The reviewer lists the reasons for his criticism as in the 
other articles, points to improbabilities in the characters or their ac- 
tions, and offers suggestions for improvement. Compared to the ear 
lier dramas, Eschenburg noted the less bombastic language in Kabale 
und Liebe as an improvement. 


Strangely enough, Schiller’s fourth drama, Don Karlos, was not re 
viewed in the NADB until 1803 (vol. 83, pp. 86-102), when a new 
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edition of it was published. The critic begins with a reference to its 
good reception upon publication in spite of the fact that it had had) 
to compete with Goethe’s /phigenie, which was published at the same 
time. After some remarks about the improvement in style and lang- 
uage, the reviewer enters upon a thorough examination of the four 
main characters, King Philipp, Queen Elizabeth, Marquis Posa, and 
Don Karlos. Noteworthy is the critic’s attempt to show that Posa’s 
ideals are not an anachronism in the 16th century, but have been 
cherished by a few individuals in all ages. 

Schiller’s fifth drama, Wallenstein, was published in 1800; a cri- 
tique of it appeared in the NADB in 1801 (vol. 60, 1, pp. 113-128), 
written by J. F. Schinck, who later became known as the most violent 
and abusive critic of the Romanticists. He expresses his high regard 
for the play, though he does not, like some, consider it the “non plus 
ultra” of dramatic art. The Lager is compared to the prologue of 
Greek tragedies, but in contrast to these is not narrative but active. 
The vividness of the action transfers the spectator to the days of the 
Thirty Years War and gives him a clear insight into the forces, both 
friendly and hostile, that are held in check by Wallenstein’s person- 
ality. A short summary of Die Piccolomini and Wallensteins Tod is 
followed by an extensive discussion of the characters and the dramatic 
effect of the whole. Except for alleged inconsistencies in the drawing 
of Oktavio and Butler, the writer gives unstinting praise. He takes 
exception, however, to the versification, which destroys the impression 
of reality when used by “soldiers and camp-followers”. 

Goethe’s influence on Schiller is apparent to the critic, and Max 
Piccolomini’s character is compared to that of Goethe’s Iphigenie. 
Schiller’s language is considered colorful, melodious, and dramatic, 
but the imagery, the declamations and the reflective passages are, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, so frequent and so widely distributed 
among the cast, that they hamper complete enjoyment of the play. 
The insertion of rhymes likewise seemed overdone, while the use of 
the postpositive adjective, so common in Schiller’s writings, is con- 
demned as unworthy of a poet of Schiller’s stature. 

As we have seen so far, Schiller’s dramas found fair and construc- 
tive critics in the ADB. When the three parts of Wallenstein were 
performed at Weimar in April 1799, Goethe wrote to Humboldt in 
Paris that the public had complained about the length and lack of 
action in Die Piccolomini.® This same complaint was voiced in the 


*Goethes Werke (Weimar, 1893), IV, vol. 14, p. 97. 
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review of Maria Stuart in the NADB in 1802 (vol. 69, pp. 129-148), 
According to its author, again J. F. Schinck, the time-honored rules 
of Aristotle, and others derived from good writers, have been cast 
overboard by the new dramatic theories, and we have arrived at 
dramas without action. Since Schiller has so many imitators, he 
jeopardizes the high standards of the drama. Other objections are 
raised concerning the many maxims concentrated at the beginning 
of Maria Stuart. In a rather prudish mood the writer rebukes Schiller 


for crudeness in taste when Maria explains her interest in Lord 
Darnley: 


Seine Kuenste waren keine andern, 
Als seine Maennerkraft und meine Schwachheit, 


and Elizabeth’s conversation with Mortimer in which she promises: 


. . . die engsten Bande sind’s, 
Die zartesten, die das Geheimnis stiftet. 


In spite of the lack of action in Maria Stuart the critic cannot deny 
that there is great tragic effect in the play, and the third act alone 
almost reconciles him with all other shortcomings of the tragedy. 

In an analysis of the characters, that of Elizabeth is considered 
least satisfactory. “Sie ist nur von ihrer veraechtlichen Seite wahr; 
von ihrem groessern, edlern Geschichtscharakter erblicken wir auch 
nicht den geringsten Zug” (p. 143)—a feature that every school edi- 
tion of Maria Stuart confirms in its introduction. The biased picture 
of Elizabeth together with the passivism of the heroine are blamed 
for the failure of the drama in England. 


While Mortimer’s character is deemed excellently drawn consider- 
ing his fanatical and sensuous personality, exception is taken to the 
6th scene of Act IV in which Mortimer attempts to force his attentions 
on Maria Stuart. According to the writer, Mortimer turns into a sex- 
maniac and the scene borders on rape. Schinck concludes: “Es 
schmerzt Rezensent in die Seele, eine solche Verirrung an einem Manne, 
wie Schiller, ruegen zu muessen. Am Verfasser der Lucinde wuerde 
sie ihn nicht befremdet haben.” (p. 146) The animosity of the NADB 
and Schinck toward the Schlegels and the Romantic School in general 
is apparent, but the journal continues to preserve a fair attitude to- 
ward Schiller as long as he is not contaminated by these new theories. 

A collection of Schiller’s poems published in 1800 was reviewed by 
Schinck in 1801 (NADB, vol. 61, pp. 297-303). This article is inter- 
esting because it states the reasons why Schiller was acceptable to the 
German rationalists. According to Schinck, Schiller’s poetry is a higher 
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form of the kind written by Gleim, Uz, Hagedorn, Gellert, et al. To 

quote a few lines: “Schillers Muse ist sehr reich an Mannigfaltigkeit. 

Bald sind seine Dichtungen mythologisch, bald didaktisch, bald lyrisch, 

bald epigrammatisch, bald gehoeren sie zu der erzaehlenden Gattung. 

Aber bei aller dieser Verschiedenheit des Stoffes, der Form und der 

Darstellung, beherrscht doch ein eigentuemlicher kraeftiger und ge- 

haltschwerer Geist das Ganze.” (p. 297) To the mythological poems 

Schiller has given a new interpretation as well as a new poetic form. 

The humanitarian and utilitarian values of such poems as Die Klage 

der Ceres and Das Eleusische Fest are emphasized. The didactic poems, 

on the other hand, differ from those of earlier poets not in content 
but in form. “Bald wird das Dogma, die Lebens. und Weisheitslehre 
darin aus irgend einer Handlung gezogen . . . wie in dem Gedicht 
Der Tanz . . . Bald schoepft er seine Belehrungen aus dem bunteri 
Gemaelde des Lebens und der Natur um sich her, wie in dem Ge- 
dichte Der Spaziergang. Zuweilen gibt der Dichter auch seinem Unter- 
richt die dialogische Form, wie in dem Genius.” (pp. 299 f.) Schiller’s 
lyrics are called “Ergiessungen schoener Gefuehle und Spiele einer 
lieblichen Phantasie, oder Gesaenge der Weisheit, Wahreit und Tu- 
gend.” Though he is full of praise for Schiller, the reviewer takes 
issue with the changes the poet had made in Die Goetter Griechen- 
lands, which in its original version had incurred the hostility of many 
a reader. Quoting some 30 lines which Schiller had suppressed in the 
later edition, the critic suspects that the revision was influenced by 
Friedrich Leopold von Stolberg’s devastating criticism. As a whole, 
Schiller’s poems represented to Schinck some of the ideals of enlight- 
enment. Today these poems are called “Gedankendichtungen” or phil- 
osophical poems; but the critic Schinck classified them as mythologi- 
cal, didactic, lyric, epigrammatic and narrative, thus fitting them 
into the frame of 18th century poetry which the rationalists knew and 
liked. In an age like ours where the emphasis has been placed on the 
emotional rather than rational value of poetry, these poems of Schil- 
ler hold the least appeal. When judged by his poetry alone, our au- 
thor may well take his place beside the other poets of the 18th century, 
though on a higher plane, as Schinck would admit. 


Having accepted Schiller into the ranks of the rationalist poets, 
Schinck, who had reviewed the last works of Schiller, must have felt 
betrayed when he read Die Jungfrau von Orleans. The introduction 
to this article (VADB, 1803, vol. 82, 1, pp. 87-116) indicates clearly 
that he had expected a treatment of the subject from the rationalistic 
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point of view, free from all supernatural influences. For, in his opin. 
ion, Joan of Arc’s visions and deeds can be explained by natural 
causes: a heroic personality stirred deeply by her patriotism, whose 
Catholic faith in miracles and visions makes her believe the things 
she wants to believe—hence a psychological drama. Such a character 
would be human and arouse human interest in her fate. But a Joan 
moved by supernatural forces becomes only a tool; the spectator loses 
interest in a heroine who lacks freedom of action. The reviewer was 
so sure that he had correctly anticipated Schiller’s sentiments in treat- 
ing such a subject “dass er sich bei der Behandlung dieses Stoffes 
fuer die Buehne von einem Dichter, wie er, auch nicht auf die ent- 
fernteste Weise eine andere Ansicht denken konnte, auch nicht einmal 
ahnte, ein Dichter, wie er, koennte wohl in einem anderen Sinne als 
dem angegebenen, seine Tragoedie romantisch genannt haben.” (p. 
88) To bolster his natural interpretation of the history of Joan of 
Arc, Schinck presents Hume’s explanation of it, which coincides with 
his own. 


The beginning of the prologue, up to the point where father Thi- 
baut’s dream is told, confirmed Schinck’s faith in Schiller. This and 
several other instances do not lend themselves to a natural explana- 
tion. Hence the critic decides that Schiller intended to write a miracle 
play. He now expects a logical continuation of this trend, but alas, 
finds himself sorely disappointed. Many of the miracles in the play 
are open to natural explanation; others he considered so unworthy of 
divine origin that the impression of complete disharmony is given. 
The needless slaughter of Joan’s enemies on the battlefield is sup- 
posed to have been ordered by the Virgin Mary. Not even the most 
willing believer in miracles will recognize the command of the Virgin 
in this action. Thus Schinck enumerates a number of other incongrv- 
ities. Whatever is natural and true to life in Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans, he says, arouses sympathy and compassion; whatever is un- 
natural and miraculous leaves the spectator cold and uninterested. He 
concludes: “So raecht sich die Grille des Dichters, aus Johannas ro- 
mantischer Geschichte einen dramatischen Wunderspuk zu machen, 
als seines Geistes unwuerdig, an seinem grossen Darstellungstalent, 
indem sie fast in jedem Akt durch ein inkonsequentes Mirakel selbst 
unseren bereitwilligsten Wunderglauben zurueckstoesst und vernich- 
tet.” (p. 116) 


Schinck’s criticism of Die Jungfrau von Orleans is well justified, 
but he overlooked the fact that Schiller intended it to be a “Tendenz- 
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drama”, to offset the impression created by Voltaire’s Pucelle. While 
effective on the stage because of its pageantry, it is still one of the 
weakest of Schiller’s dramas, though glowing tributes have been paid 
to it by Goethe, the Schlegels, and others. The modern reader might 
well agree with Schinck that a psychological treatment of the subject 
would have been far more effective, interesting and moving than the 
miracle play Schiller produced. 


Schiller’s revision of Gozzi’s Turandot, Prinzessin von China again 
reconciled Schinck with Schiller (VADB, 1803, vol. 84, 1, pp. 144- 
146), for here the dramatist had transformed a fairy tale into a real 
drama. “Nicht nur ein wirklicher, ein wahrhaft grosser dramatischer 
Dichter entreisst das Gozzische Maerchen seiner undramatischen 
Nichtigkeit, staffiert es mit allem Zauber seiner Diktion aus, und 
erhebt es sogar nach dem Ausspruche eines noch groessern Meisters in 
seiner Kunst, zu einem seiner vortrefflichsten Geisteswerke.” (p. 146) 
The reference is evidently to Goethe’s discussion of Turandot in Wei- 
marische Buehne (vol. 36, p. 195). 


When Die Braut von Messina, oder die feindlichen Brueder was re- 
viewed in the NADB (1804, vol. 88, 2, pp. 461-466) by Martyni- 
Laguna, a private scholar of the classics, it was assumed that Schil- 
ler’s interest in the classical drama was known to everyone. The pres- 
ent play, so the critic continued, is an even more conspicuous attempt 
in this direction, but unfortunately the poet has relied too heavily on 
classical artifices and too little on his own talents. There is much un- 
certainty, much left to chance. Instead of action, we hear long-winded. 
speeches, There is too much reflection, declamation and poetry. The 
“Grecomania” that has seized German writers is blamed for the faults 
of this play. The fusion of different cultures, religions, and poetic 
forms is also distasteful to a person steeped in the traditions of ra- 
tionalism and the classics. “Ein Dichter, der zugleich ein so vortreff- 
licher Kritiker ist, wie er, sollte doch den Unterschied zwischen Zei- 
ten, Sitten und Voelkern richtiger ins Auge fassen, als die excentri- 
schen Kunstjuenger, die sich durch ihr loses Geschwaetz ueber Grie- 
chen und Griechheit ein Ansehen zu geben meinen.” (p. 464) (The 
reference is evidently to the brothers Schlegel.) The critic discovers in 
Die Braut von Messina a concession to the Romanticists and their 
catholic taste, and thoroughly disapproves. The tragedy, in his words, 
lacks unity, action and motivation. Schiller’s own explanations are 
unconvincing, and the play, despite many beautiful passages, is con- 
sidered inferior to Schiller’s earlier productions. 
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Historically this tragedy is interesting as an artistic realization of 
Schiller’s striving for new dramatic forms, but in other respects it 
was unproductive. All attempts at the revival of the classical drama 
on the German stage were short-lived. The first two lines of Schiller’s 
poem Griechheit written in 1796 against the Schlegel brothers were 
effectively quoted against Die Braut von Messina in still another review 
in the NADB (1804, vol. 92, 1, pp. 65-74) : 


Kaum hat das kalte Fieber der Gallomanie uns verlassen, 
Bricht in der Graekomanie gar noch ein hitziges aus. 


With Die Braut von Messina Schiller’s dramatic studies based on 
the classical Greek example had been put to the final test and found 
wanting. In Wilhelm Tell he abandoned his theories, returned to a 
drama of action and character, and created a truly popular drama. 
Its reviewer in the NADB (1805, vol. 103, pp. 67-102), Schinck, ini- 
tially informed his readers that this would be the last work of the 
dramatist to be discussed in the journal as Nicolai had decided to 
abandon its publication at the end of 1805. Thus by coincidence a 
discussion of Schiller’s last work became also the last article on Schil- 
ler in the NADB. The major portion of the review consists of an 
analysis of the characters in Wilhelm Tell, which the writer praises 
lavishly. The one exception to this is the long monologue in the 4th 
act, 3rd scene, before Gessler’s assassination. Such philosophical mus- 
ings are considered alien to the character of Tell, who never regarded 
killing Gessler an act of murder but rather a justified act of self- 
defense, as Tell himself later avers to Johannes Parricida: 


Gemordet 
Hast du; ich hab’ mein Teuerstes verteidigt. (V. ii, 3184-85) 


The critic admits that not only the character of Tell but all others as 
well are masterfully drawn, including the women. Attention is called 
to the similarity between Portia, the wife of Brutus in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, and Gertrud, Stauffacher’s spouse. A comparison of 
the pertinent passages shows some remarkable analogies. Portia says: 


I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 

Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father’d and so husbanded? (IL. i. 294-297) 








while Gertrud says to her husband: 
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Mein lieber Herr und Ehewirt! Magst du 

Ein redlich Wort von deinem Weib vernehmen? 

Des edeln Ibergs Tochter ruehm’ ich mich, 

Des vielerfahrnen Mannes. (1. ii, 238-241) 
In still another passage Shakespeare’s influence is suggested. The 
Fischer in Act IV, Scene 1, cries out: : 

Raset, ihr Winde, flammt herab, ihr Blitze, 


Ihr Wolken berstet, giesst herunter, Stroeme 
Des Himmels, und ersaeuft das Land! (IV, i, 2130-32) 


King Lear in the storm on the heath exclaims: 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 


Till you have drench’d our steeples, drowned the cocks! 
(III. ii, 1-3) 


Hardly had Schinck finished his review of Wilhelm Tell when the 
news of Schiller’s death reached him. A “Spaetere Nachschrift” which 
is in effect a eulogy and an analysis of Schiller’s works is added. The 
view was expressed that Schiller had attained perfection in his lyric, 
epic and didactic poetry, but from Wallenstein to Die Braut von Mes- 
sina he had striven after dramatic expression based on the Greek 
model, and thus had deviated from the direction of his own genius. 
Only in Wilhelm Tell had he returned to ways of his own and achieved 
the greatest triumph of his poetic career. This last drama had given 
rise to the highest expectations for his next work, Attila, so the rumor 
went. The eulogy concluded with a poem by Schinck written for a 
memorial celebration on the stage at Hamburg. 


As a whole the reviews of Schiller’s works in the ADB and the 
NADB are of high caliber. The critics, Knigge, Eschenburg, Martyni- 
Laguna and Schinck, were capable and fair, their suggestions con- 
forming to no small degree to our modern attitude towards the drama. 
The cavalier treatment of the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek was, in 
retrospect, certainly undeserved, and is as unjustifiable as the ex- 
treme abuse heaped on Nicolai by the writers of the Xenien, 


Turning to Wieland’s journal, we notice that the Der Neue Teutsche 
Merkur discusses only four minor works of Schiller. The first one, 
Historischer Kalender fuer Damen fuer das Jahr 1791, got a compli- 
mentary review® which was more concerned with explaining the need 
for feminine education than with Schiller’s Kalender. In May 1793 
the Merkur carried a friendly analysis of Schiller’s Lied an die Freude 


* Der Neue Teutsche Merkur (Weimar), Feb. 1791, pp. 197-211. 
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(pp. 21-37). Three years later, a short and unimportant announce. 
ment of Schiller’s Musenalmanach fuer das Jahr 1796 was published 
(April 1796, p. 451). The next year’s issue of the same contained the 
Xenien, which are reviewed in the Merkur as the last item in a gen- 
eral critique of Die Musenalmanache (Jan. 1797, pp. 64-65; Feb. 
1797, pp. 179-204). Wieland himself wrote this review and con- 
demned the Xenien as unworthy of Schiller and Goethe. To exonerate 
these two men, for whom he professes the highest esteem, he sug- 
gests a most unlikely hypothesis: a third person, a “parvulus amicus” 
has surreptiously mixed his poetic excrements (the objectionable 
“Xenien”) with the products of Schiller and Goethe. The editor’s, ice. 
Schiller’s, fault was to permit these distichs to be printed. Significantly 
enough, there are no further reviews of Schiller’s works in the Merkur 
for some time after this denunciation of the Xenien. 


The Bibliothek der schoenen Wissenschaften und der freien Kuenste 
contains six major reviews besides a number of unimportant minor 
ones. Of the six major articles, three deal with dramas: Don Karlos, 
Die Raeuber (in an English translation), and Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans. The other three discuss Schiller’s Geschichte des Abfalls der 
Niederlande von Spanien, Musenalmanach fuer das Jahr 1796, and 
Gedichte (Erster Teil, 1800). The review of D. W. Kosmann’s Ver- 
such einer Theorie des deutschen Stils, containing a discussion of 
Schiller’s style, may be considered a seventh article worthy of men- 
tion. All of these have one aspect in common: they are greatly con- 
cerned with and, except for the last two chronologically, highly criti- 
cal of Schiller’s language and style. 


Although the reviewer of Don Karlos in the Bibliothek der schoenen 
Wissenschaften (1786, vol. 32, 1, pp. 289-323) had admittedly only 
an incomplete text of the drama at his disposal (as published in vols. 
1-3 of the Rheinische Thalia), he ventured upon a thorough analysis 
of the play. Little impressed by the dramatist’s past performances, the 
writer assails his “gewoehnliche Feierlichkeit.” He describes the char- 
acters as lacking in individuality. Although Schiller’s poetic genius 
is not doubted, his dramatic talents are questioned! This rather sur- 
prising judgment is justified with the words: “Er besitzt das Talent, 
neue Gleichnisse und Bilder zu schaffen und grosse, wichtige Ge- 
danken auf eine aeusserst poetische Art auszudruecken; aber nie 
wirft er tiefe Blicke ins menschliche Herz. Wir lernen aus seinen 
Schilderungen nie etwas von der Leidenschaft selbst.” (pp. 301 f.) 
The insufficient psychological motivation of some of Schiller’s heroes, 
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especially in the earlier plays, is emphasized, a point on which both 
the Bibliothek d.s.W. and the ADB agreed. The verse form of Don 
Karlos, the iambic pentameter of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, found 
favor with the reviewer, but he immediately took the occasion to draw 
an unfavorable comparison between the language and the style of 
Lessing and that of Schiller: on the one side simplicity and clarity of 
expression, on the other bombastic language overloaded with tropes. 
To prove his point he quotes a large number of such “entgleiste Glei- 
chungen und Bilder.” He professes to be convinced of Schiller’s ability 
to write a simple and forceful style, and asks why the author persists 
in using such unnatural language. 


An English translation of Die Raeuber (The Robbers, London, 1792) 
was discussed in the Bibliothek d.s.W. (1793, vol. 50, 1, pp. 358-362) 
because the journal wished to collect foreign opinions on the works of 
German “Genies.” A complimentary quotation from the introduction 
of the translation is quoted. Otherwise, this article contains little of. 
interest to us. 


Not until 1795, that is to say, seven years after its publication in. 
December, 1788, did the Bibliothek d.s.W. bring a review of the Ge- 
schichte des Abfalls der Niederlande von Spanien (vol. 55, 1, pp. 10- 
21). This first venture into the field of history convinced the critic 
that Schiller possessed all the characteristics of a great historian . . . 
if only he could have combined a greater unity with a greater sim- 
plicity of expression (the ever recurring complaint). 


D. W. Kosmann’s Versuch einer Theorie des deutschen Stils, Berlin, 
1794, had highly praised Schiller’s style. Its reviewer in the Biblio- 
thek d.s.W. (1795, vol. 55, 1, pp. 21-54) took exception to Kosmann’s 
judgment and finally felt he had to explain his hostility, which he 
does in a one page long footnote. He is waging a one-man preventative 
war against Schiller’s style: “Seine Werke, besonders die dichterischen, 
haben bei einzelnen grossen Schoenheiten, viele und grosse Fehler, 
die, wie gewoehnlich, am eifrigsten nachgeahmt werden, weil sie so 
leicht zu erreichen sind. Die Musenalmanache, die Journale und neuen 
poetischen Sammlungen von Gedichten beweisen zur Genuege, was 
die zur Mode gewordene Nachahmung seiner Manier (als Manier die 
unnachahmungswuerdigste, die es geben kann) schon jetzt fuer Fol- 
gen gehabt, was fuer Fruechte sie getragen hat, und mit welchen Ue- 
beln sie noch ferner droht, wenn man dem Unwesen keinen Damm 
entgegesetzt.” (p. 48) The analytical mind of the rationalist critic 
mercilessly dissected Schiller’s philosophical poems. What was meant 
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for the ear and for mental visualization, especially the imagery and 
the logic of his comparisons, could not stand the test of rationalistic 


scrutiny. To stop the spread of such stylistic corruptions, the critic 
resorted to this harsh castigation. 


The discussion of the Musenalmanach fuer das Jahr 1796 in the 
next year’s issue of the Bibliothek (1796, vol. 58, 2, pp. 285-317) 
continued in the same vein. It concludes its analysis of Schiller’s poe. 
try with these lines: “Herr Schiller’s Verse erscheinen nur so lange 
tadellos, als man sie hoert. Die Menge toenender Worte, die vor dem 
Ohr leicht vorbeirauschen, die bunten Bilder, die dann, eins nach dem 
andern fluechtig voruebergleiten, der Wohlklang, der dann unaut- 
haltsam und durch die laute Stimme verstaerkt, auf uns eindringt . . , 
alles dies fesselt und ueberredet uns, dass wir etwas ausgezeichnet 
Vortreffliches vernommen haben. Wir finden, was wir verstanden, 
schoen, und hoffen, das nicht Verstandene werde es nicht weniger 
sein. Allein, kaum schicken wir uns an, den gehabten Genuss zu er- 
neuvern, und uns in der Stille noch einmal an ihm zu laben, so er- 
scheint uns alles ganz anders.” (p. 304) Add to that the critic’s claim 
that Schiller does not understand Kant’s philosophy, and his judgment 
that Schiller’s “Reich der Schatten ist die seltsamste Missgeburt, die 
jemals aus dem Gehirn eines Dichters hervorgegangen ist.” (p. 299) 
We can now well understand Schiller’s irritation at the Bibliothek, 
for these three reviews appeared within a year of the publication of 
the Xenien in October 1796. 


Yet some years earlier Schiller himself had admitted privately to 
his friend Koerner his own dissatisfaction with his writing. He hoped 
to improve it by the study of the ancients: “nur die Alten geben 
mir jetzt wahre Genuesse. Zugleich bedarf ich ihrer im hoechsten 
Grade, um meinen eigenen Geschmack zu reinigen, der sich durch 
Spitzfindigkeit, Kuenstlichkeit und Witzelei sehr von der wahren 
Simplizitaet zu entfernen anfing.”” 


Not until 1801, almost five years after the Xenien were published, 
did the Bibliothek print another major article on Schiller (1801, vol. 
65, 1, pp. 80-124). The occasion was the new edition of his Gedichte 
in 1800. The reviewer commended Schiller for the choice of his se- 
lections and the self-denial that he had practiced by omitting many 
of his older poems. He was unaware that the objectional ones were 
to appear in a second volume in 1801. While the earlier poems lacked 


"Letter of August 20, 1788, in Schillers Briefwechsel mit Koerner, ed. 
K. Goedeke, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1874), I, 214. 
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darity, were over-loaded with imagery, and often were coarse in taste, 
so the reviewer wrote, the present selection is in contrast “so durch- 
sichtig und klar, dass man Schillers Charakter in ihnen verkennen 
wuerde, wenn er sich nicht durch die Tiefe und Groesse seiner Ideen 
kund taete.” (p. 84) One result has been a clearer understanding of 
the essence of art. With great satisfaction the critic claims that Schil- 
ler has taken to heart the suggestions of an earlier writer in the 
Bibliothek. “Viele Stellen erscheinen hier verbessert, und unsre von 
Hrn. Schiller und seinen Freunden so gemisshandelte Bibliothek hat 
wenigstens die Genugtuung, dass hier und in mehreren anderen Ge- 
dichten (man sehe die Ideale, S. 42, Die Wuerde der Frauen, S. 300 
ua.) die gemachten Ausstellungen (eines anderen Rezensenten) ge- 
wissenhaft beherzigt worden sind. Dass Hr. Sch. durch Austilgung der 
bemerkten Flecken seinen Arbeiten immer mehr Vollkommenheit zu 
geben sucht, verdient Beifall und Lob; ob aber auch sein Benehmen 
gegen diejenigen, die ihm diese Bemerkungen gemacht haben, wol- 
len wir denen zu beurteilen ueberlassen, die, unbestochen durch das 
Geschrei einer beleidigten Partei, ihren eignen Einsichten folgen und 
die Stimme der Wahrheit von dem Geraeusche der Mode und der 
beleidigten Eigenliebe unterscheiden koennen.” (p. 119) The former 
critic defended in these lines was probably Johann Kaspar Friedrich 
Manso whom Erich Schmidt and Bernhard Suphan suspect of having 
written the review of the Musenalmanach fuer das Jahr 1796,* and 
who was so thoroughly discredited in the Xenien.®° 

Finally, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, subtitled “eine romantische 
Tragoedie”, was so much at variance with the earlier dramas of Schil- 
ler, that the Bibliothek published six Briefe ueber die Jungfrau von 
Orleans (1802, vol. 66, 1, pp. 135-170). First the term “romantisch”, 
then the word “Tragoedie” are analyzed. “Romantisch” according 
to the writer is that state, in which the ordinary conditions 
of reality are cancelled, and imagination reigns supreme. That con- 
dition is fulfilled in Die Jungfrau von Orleans. But the term “Tra- 
goedie” is considered inappropriate according to Schiller’s own defi- 
nition of it in the essay Abhandlung ueber das Pathetische. The 
writer defends Schiller against the accusation of not following his own 
teachings, and distinguishes between Schiller the theorist, and Schil-. 
ler the poet. It was not the author’s intention to write a tragedy in, 
the accepted sense of the word. “Johanna von Orleans bringt, wie ich 


*Xenien 1796, in Schri a der Goethe-Gesellschaft, ed. E. Schmidt and B. 
Suphan (Weimar, 1893), 122, 
Werke, XI, 120 (No. 10; 123 (Nos. 33, 35-40); 169 (Nos. 491, 492). 
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glaube, gerade die Stimmung hervor, die das Romantische in der 
Natur und das Romantische in der Kunst, wenn letzteres rechter Art 
ist und geschickt behandelt wird, hervorbringen muss . . . alles ver- 
raet ein Wesen, das von uns nicht gefasst werden kann, und erfuellt 
mit einer gewissen schauerlichen Empfindung. Aber eben dieses uns 
fliehende Wesen gehoert wieder in so vielen anderen Hinsichten der 
Menschheit an . . . Durch diese milde Mischung des Ruehrenden und 
des Erhabenen mit dem Gefaelligen ist es dem Dichter gelungen, einen 
Charakter von eigner zarter Haltung zu bilden und durch ihn jene 
entschiedene, nicht pathetische aber romantische Stimmung zu be- 
gruenden, der sich das Gemuet so willig oeffnet und hingibt.” (pp. 
157 ff.) The wealth of well-drawn characters and situations, the in- 
fluence of the metaphysical world, the picturesque life, etc., all these 
overwhelm the mind, and do not permit cool reflection to detract from 
the impressions of the play. The article concludes with a comparison 
between Goethe and Schiller that is summed up in the sentence: “Der 
erstere wirkt mehr bildend oder plastisch, der andere mehr stimmend 
oder musikalisch.” (p. 170) 


It was noted earlier that the Bibliothek d.s.W. in almost every re- 
view of Schiller’s works returned to the theme of style and language. 
Thus the magazine continued to pursue the course set for it at the 
very beginning in 1755 by Nicholai: to counteract effectively the still 
so frequent neglect of style among German writers.1° An example of 
poor style by Schiller is quoted in the Bibliothek (1795, vol. 55, 1, p. 
39). It is taken from his essay on “Universalgeschichte”: “Wahr ist 
es, auch in unserm Zeitalter haben sich noch manche barbarische Ue- 
berreste aus den vorigen Zeiten eingedrungen, Geburten des Zufalls 
und der Gewalt, die das Zeitalter der Vernunft nicht verewigen sollte.” 


Any analysis of this sentence for grammer and style will disclose er-. 


rors, poor taste and illogic. Since Schiller’s language is full of meta- 
phors and comparisons, many of which defy a logical analysis, the 
Bibliothek considered his earlier style a menace to the younger gen- 
eration of writers. 


The Bibliothek d.s.W. persisted in its criticism of Schiller to the 
bitter end. One of the last statements after his death reads: “Er ist 
unstreitig stellenweise der erhabenste Dichter aller Nationen, aber 
wir kennen von ihm kein schoenes Werk: denn in welchem findet sich 


* See August Koberstein, Geschichte der Deutschen Nationalliteratur vom zweiten 
Viertel des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts bis zu Goethes Tod, ed. Karl Bartsch 
(Leipzig, 1872), III, 77. 
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Ebenmass und genaue Zusammenstimmung aller Teile.” (1805, vol. 
71, p. 362) Such an ideal state of perfection is obviously impossible, 
especially in matters of taste. Since many of the articles on Schiller 
judge him by preconceived standards, absolutes, by which there is 
nothing perfect, the distich “Die Danaiden” was well-deserved for 
the Bibliothek. 


It may be asked in conclusion if the damning judgment of the 
Xenien was justified with regard to the ADB and the Bibliothek. If 
the reviews of Schiller’s works can be taken as a gauge, the abuse of 
the ADB is certainly unwarranted. For the articles on Schiller’s works 
both before and after the Xenien are critical in the best sense of the 
word; they do not fail to recognize the author’s outstanding good qual- 
ities and offer constructive suggestions. Up to Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans the ADB accepted the individuality of the author without quar- 
reling about his methods. When, however, Schiller ventured into the 
field of Romantic drama with Die Jungfrau von Orleans, the ADB 
sensed a straying from the path of rationalism and took the author 
to task, and Die Braut von Messina was likewise frowned upon as 
an endeavor to resurrect a dramatic form that was alien both to the 
German soil and to the times. Subsequent events have proved the 
ADB to have been correct in this latter judgment, while the phase of 
irrationalism in the drama has, unfortunately or fortunately as you 
may like, continued to our present day. 


Considering the Bibliothek d.s.W. on the other hand, we must ad- 
mit that the judgment of it expressed in the Xenien was quite accurate, 
if we take the articles on Schiller’s works as a criterion, Little con- 
structive criticism was offered except in the area of language and 
style. The intrinsic value of Schiller’s poetry was generally overlooked 
and excessive importance was attached to the outer form. One might 
say the body poetic that was meant to appeal to the senses was dis- 
sected limb by limb and examined in the laboratory of rational ana- 
tomy. In so doing the Bibliothek was more concerned with the author’s 
poems than with his dramatic works. The erring and misleading judg- 
ment of the Bibliothek becomes quite apparent when we read its ar- 
ticles on Schiller. The distich “Bibliothek der schoenen Wissenschaften” 
which was published in the Xenien aptly stigmatized this misjudgment: 

Wirket ein Buch, wir beweisen euch klar, es konnte nicht wirken; 
Faellt es, so zeigen wir euch, dass es notwendig gefiel. (Werke, XI, 170) 
Of the three, Wieland and his Teutscher Merkur fared best. But 


that did not stop him from writing the most damaging criticism of 
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the Xenien (Der Teutsche Merkur, Feb. 1797). He refers to them 
as “das widerliche Gemisch von Witz, Laune, Galle, Gift und Unrat” 
(p. 182) and is fearful of the evil effect which these distichs will 
have on the upper classes of readers who only recently had become in. 
terested in German literature, especially in the works of Schiller and 
Goethe. (Wieland modestly kept silent about his own part in attracting 
these classes to German literature.) Unless all honorable authors pro. 
test against this literary filth, he claimed, they must expect to lose 
prestige and standing in the highest social circles. The mud-slinging 
in the Xenien will have its effect in besmirching and ruining reputa- 
tions. Wieland concludes his lengthy discussion by saying: “moege 
dies das letzte Mal sein, dass wir etwas von diesen unheilbringenden 
Geschenken zu hoeren oder zu lesen bekommen!” (p. 204) 


How well-founded Wieland’s fears were, became apparent in the 
critical writings of the Romantic school, For many years the tenor of 
German literary criticism at the beginning of the 19th century was 
influenced by the Xenien, and reputations were damaged, foremost 
that of Nicolai. The general impression was created that he had been 
the most narrow-minded critic, the most obstinate crank in matters 
of taste. As such he is pictured in Boas’ book Schiller und Goethe im 
Xenienkamp{ (Stuttgart-Tubingen, 1851, II, 146) and in numberless 
other works. Thus Nicolai suffered the fate of Gottsched, whom he had 
helped to dethrone. The ADB, however, shared his fate in the his- 
tories of German literature during the 19th century, and only later 
studies have arrived at a fairer evaluation of the journal. This study 
of the reviews of Schiller’s works in the three publications raentioned, 
moreover, proves that the Xenien were more influenced by personal 
sentiments and animosities than by an impartial appraisal of writers 
or publications. 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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SEYMOUR S. WEINER 


The Significance of Jean de Tinan 


A premature death removed the name of Jean de Tinan (1874-1898) 
from the literary lottery before he could achieve the stature that his 
debut seemed to promise. Alfred Vallette, a shrewd judge of literature 
and business (the success he made of the Mercure de France is indeed 
the best of references), had been so impressed by Tinan as a potential 
winner that he had declared: “Si on mettait de |’argent sur les écrivains 
comme on en met sur les chevaux, j’en mettrais sur Tinan.”* It was 
Emile Henriot’s opinion that “Aimienne . . . peut-étre restera, ainsi 
que [Tinan] le souhaitait lui-méme de ses livres comme le plus 
sensible document sur les modes de sensibilité de la jeunesse intel- 
lectuelle aux derniéres années du précédent siécle.”* Tinan deserves 
reappraisal at least for his significance as a witness to the intellectual 
climate of the 1890’s. Though few could today claim, as did a writer* 
whose youth coincided with the first decades of our century, to know 
almost by heart chapters of Aimienne, ou le détournement de mineure, 
Tinan has more to offer to the researcher curious about late nineteenth- 
century sensibility than his present semi-oblivion suggests. 


Tinan’s literary debut in 1894 coincided with what Henri Clouard 
has termed “une année privilégiée”,* characterized by renewed enthusi- 
asm, individualism, and passion. The end of the century was a whirl- 
pool into which poured the affluents (among others) of positivism, 
symbolism, and idealism. Doctrinaire naturalism was discredited; the 
new literary generation was not persuaded by the examples of symbol- 
ist writings become increasingly tenuous, thin, and lifeless; science had 


This paper, in a slightly different form, was read before the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast at its meeting, November 25-26, 1955, on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. 

uoted by Paul Léautaud, Journal littéraire, 1893-1906 [v. I] (Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1954), p. 11; entry of * ‘Dimanche, 22 mars ys * 

: Livres et ptcad a courrier littéraire (Paris: Plon, 1923), I, 316. 

Francis Carco, in the preface (p. 9) to Tinan’s he A (1879-1898) 
(Paris: R. Davis, 1921). 

‘Histoire de la littérature frangaise du symbolisme @ nos jours (Paris: A. 
Michel, 1947), I, 8. Clouard perceives “pour faire transition du Symbolisme a ce 
réalisme d’esprit et de coeur, une cérébralité violente ou subtile, condensée en 
Jean de Tinan (1874-1900) [sic], esthéte assez fantomatique, qui a mis dans 
Penses-tu réussir ? (1897) et Aimienne (1898) plus de fumée de cigarettes que de 
connaissance de la vie ou que d’idées” (pp. 149-150). 
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failed to furnish a blueprint in terms of the individual psyche. How 
was the artist to resolve the dilemma of facing reality—seeing the 
world as it is—without evasion, submission, or dupery by his own 
longings? Stendhal’s moment for appreciation had come: he coun. 
seled “la chasse au bonheur”; Barrés reinforced this hedonistic philos. 
ophy with his “culte du moi”; Gide was propounding egotism, fervor, 
and versatility. Tinan typifies these influences, and in his writings we 
have the report, perhaps almost verbatim, of the discussions and atti- 
tudes held by some of his contemporaries, the artistic youth of the 
end of the century. 


In addition to numerous references to Barrés, Tinan’s work is espe- 
cially revelatory on the introduction of Nietzsche into France. He was 
an intimate friend of Henri Albert, who was among the first to trans- 
late and interpret Nietzsche. Tinan himself intended to publish “Au- 
rores; réflexions sur les préjugés moraux”, by the German philosopher; 
and when Albert published an essay on “Les dangers du moralisme”,' 
wherein he referred frequently to Nietzsche, it was dedicated to Tinan’s 
literary alter ego, Raoul de Vallonges. Although Geneviéve Bianquis 
does not mention Tinan in her excellent study, Nietzsche en France; 
influence de Nietzsche sur la pensée frangaise,® it would not be extrava- 
gant to see in Tinan one who contributed to the formulation of his 
moment’s intellectual values. 


This contribution is further evident in his role as editorial secretary 
of Le Centaure, the short-lived luxurious periodical’ whose editor was 
Albert. Among the founders—and an indication of its attachment to 
symbolism—were A.-Ferdinand Herold, André Gide, Pierre Louys, and 
P.V., that is, Paul Valéry. Not insipid company for a fledgling author! 
It was in Le Centaure that Tinan began the observations on the con- 
temporary scientific investigations and social life which he continued 
in the Mercure de France. 


It is, at first, puzzling to see Tinan doing double duty among the 
Mercure’s chroniclers as the reviewer of books concerned with the bio- 
logical sciences as well as the commentator on the activities of “bars, 


* Le Centaure, II (1896). 

*Paris: Alcan, 1929 (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine). 

* Le Centaure had two numbers (or volumes) published in 1896. The editorial 
ambition had been to issue it quarterly. Each number contains about 130 pages 
and is lavishly illustrated by Anquetin, Dethomas, Léandre, etc. 

* Rachilde, Portraits @hommes (Paris: Mercure de France, 1930), p. 132. This 
rubric was resumed, forty-one years after Tinan’s death, by Le Petit under the 
title of “cirques, cabarets, concerts”: see Mercure de France, CCXCII: 984 (15 
juin 1939), 387. 
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SEYMOUR S. WEINER 


cabarets, concerts”. (Tinan, according to Rachilde,*® was the “pro- 
moteur” of this latter type, conferring on it a grace and talent that 
others would need for more traditional genres.) The ostensible dis- 
parateness between attraction to both sober science and gay society is 
resolved when we remember Tinan’s ambition to determine a meta- 
physics of the physical; to what extent is man the victim of the environ- 
ment, what is the rationale of man’s feelings and doings? This under- 
lying concern is distinct in the very titles of various projects contem- 
plated by Tinan: a volume (in collaboration with Albert) of “Essais 
de biologie et de morale”; he described a study in preparation on “Le 
démon de Stagyre” as an “essai de critique du sentiment”; and he 
appended the explicative, “morale”, to Penses-tu réussir? (1897), which 
treats of the love-affairs of Raoul de Vallonges (who, as we have ob- 
served, is Tinan’s literary personality). 


Almost all of Tinan’s work is the stenographic 7 rt of his search 
for a rationale in affairs of the heart. His first -ss.; was Un Docu- 
ment sur Timpuissance d’aimer (1894). (The for:x .. of thie first edition 
makes us think of Les Plaisirs et les jours by Proust;® Fi: an’s work 
has a frontispiece by Félicien Rops and a page of music by Augusta 
Holmés.) Pierre Louys, a strong influence on Tinan, inspired the form 
of Erythrée, a conte, published in 1896. It was Louys who urged Tinan 
to essay the novel; Pertses-tu réussir? ou les divers amours de mon ami 
Raoul de Vallonges (1897) attempted to treat the same central topic 
expansively and in modern terms. L’Exemple de Ninon de Lenclos 
amoureuse (1898), ostensibly a novel,’° is a eulogy to one who had 
established for herself harmony between the heart and the intelligence. 
Aimienne, ou détournement de mineure, also of 1898 (it appeared 
posthumously), was Tinan’s final exploration of the heart. For an 
avowedly “frivolous” youth, the quantity published evinces quite seri- 
ous intentions; Tinan did complete some of the fourteen projects in 
preparation announced in Le Centaure.” 


* André Maurois, commenting on this first Proust publication—in 1896—re- 
marks: “Par ses qualités et par ses défauts, il rappelait la Revue Blanche, Jean 
de Tinan, Oscar Wilde” (A la recherche de Marcel Proust (Paris: Hachette, 
1949], p. 81). 

*®Tinan himself added “roman” to the title. If we think of the description to 
indicate a piece of fiction, with invented remarks, the term is appropriate; but 
an epithet like “notes” or “commentary” would be more exact. Emile Magne, in 
the bibliography to his intensive study of the famous courtesan (Ninon de 
Lanclos, 3e éd. [Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925], p. 357), does classify these reflections 
as a novel. 

“ These are some of the titles which apparently were not completed or issued 
under a change of name: “Les Hélianthémes, roman”; “La Soliste, roman”; 
“Les Hypocrites comédie”; “Téléphonons aux sourds-muets, métaphysique”. 
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There is a kind of Tinan legend. Because he died so young, there 
is some incentive to incorporate him into the tradition of enfants 
maudits; this is in a sense justified, for he deliberately neglected a 
cardiac condition and ill health in order to pursue the fatiguing social 
life which he made the stuff of his literary creation. Because he as. 
sumed the demeanor of the dandy, Rachilde called him “le beau 
ténébreux”;** Henriette Charasson characterized him as “un batard 
du romantisme” ;?* Tinan’s quest for purity, intensity, and absoluteness 
his friend Paul Leclercq termed an attempt to rediscover a “Lost Para. 
dise”.* Tinan was, however, not so unworldly or perverse: beneath 
his frivolity there was drive, sense of purpose, perseverance, and intel- 
ligence, as Léon Blum devined in a necrological comment.*® And, in 
his posing and self-absorption Tinan furnishes additional data revela- 
tory of his time. 


The spectacle of Parisian night-life exercised a magnetic attraction 
on him. His nocturnal wanderings (published later as Noctambulismes) 
gave him that volupté, that intensity which were, for him, the philos- 
opher’s stone. Under gaslight, in the artificiality of the circus or the 
theater, in the arenas of pleasure-seeking, he became lyrical. But, 
unlike Baudelaire, poet of city life, he was exhilirated by the crowd 
and the social press. As Jean Lorrain did in his chronicles of mon- 
danités, so Tinan described the butterflies of polite society and of the 
demi-monde; he furnishes many a vignette which supplements retro 
spective reincarnations such as Paul Morand’s 1900** and André Billy’s 
L’Epoque 1900.1" The modern reader experiences vividly in Tinan the 
atmosphere of the Parisian fin-de-siécle social world. Tinan’s quest took 
him from the society of well brought-up, flirtatious young girls of 
good family to that of street-walkers, from the ceremony of the ball- 


"This is the sub-title of the chapter on Tinan in Portraits dhommes, pp. 121- 
133. Henry Bataille, in the prophetic verses he wrote before Tinan’s death to ac- 
company a lithograph of Tinan said: “C’est le jeune homme au destin ironique 
et amer, / Qu’on aura vu toujours en veston bain de mer, / Et que la vie de 
Paris fatigua” (“Jean de Tinan,”’ Revue Blanche, XVII (1 déc. 1898), 542-543; 
reprinted in Tetes et pensées: portrants et legendes (Paris: Ollendorff 1901). 

*“Un batard du romantisme: on de Tinan”, Mercure de France, LXXXVIII: 
323 (1 déc. 1910), 426-450. 

* Paul Leclerq, Paradis perdus (Paris: Librairie des Champs-Elysées [1931]):; 
the part on Tinan is the same as “Poussiéres: Avec Jean de Tinan”, Mercure de 
France, CLXII: 594 (15 mars 1923), 677-689. 

* “Tes Livres”, Revue Blanche, XVII (1 déc. 1898), 556; a somewhat revised 
version, dated “2 décembre 1898” is in L’Oeuvre de Léon Blum . . . 1891-1905 
(Paris: A. Michel, 1954), I, 254. 

“ Paris: Edit. de France, 1931. 

* L’Epoque 1900: 1885-1905 (Paris: Tallandier, 1951). 
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room to the banter of the dance-hall; and wherever he went, he as- 
suaged the flesh but was not content with what, in Chamfort’s maxim, 
is all there is to love. Tinan’s head could not grant to the heart the 
extra dimension to emotion which the heart yearned for. Tinan wished 
not to be the dupe of his own ideal, but himself made the ideal unat- 
tainable. Musset, we remember, had cried out that he was born too 
late into a world too old, and Moreau, of Flaubert’s Education senti- 
mentale, found his heart too polluted by the corruption of the milieu 
to be wholesomely receptive to genuine love. Tinan’s Vallonges faces 
a similar dilemma: given our sophistication, our experience, and the 
shoddiness of the contemporary scene, how can a perceptive soul accept 
glitter for anything more than the quite finite gaudiness of tinsel? 


Nevertheless, Tinan’s protagonist refuses the solution of escape “any- 
where out of the world”; he will not abandon this frenetic world for 
some contemplative cloister; Vallonges tells the Siren who offers him 
the unreal: “Je tiens 4 n’étre qu’un homme . . . ce n’est pas votre Réve 
que je méprise . . . mais je ne suis sir que d’une chose, c’est de vivre 
—souffrez que je m’y tienne et n’y renonce pas si facilement.”**® 


Dandyism and irony, we know, are Baudelairean and Laforguian 
lessons on how to be superior to the coarseness and disappointment of 
the world. Tinan, a hedonist as he called himself, accepted these dust- 
wrappers for their philosophical symbolism. But these attitudes serve 
still another purpose, that of protecting one’s sensitiveness and invio- 
lateness. Tinan imbues all his writings with irony, for self-mockery to 
start with is the best way to have the last laugh. Yet we who look 
back at his serious flippancy may wonder if his prescience did not 
foredoom him to failure. Quite applicable to Tinan is the remark by 
Henry Bordeaux about the poet Charles Guérin: “Let travail d’analyse 
a desséché en lui non pas le sens de la beauté ni la convoitise, mais la 
spontanéité du coeur et cette simplicité dont le bonheur dépend.”*® Spir- 
itually, Tinan is of the same family as Paul-Jean Toulet (who has 
recently enjoyed a revival of general interest), and, as in the latter’s 
case, we can see the attraction he had for some of the poétes fantaisistes. 


And yet, to judge by the scant or non-existent mention of Tinan in 
recent literary histories, he seems as passé as the dance steps and the 


* Penses-tu réussir? (Paris: Mercure de France, 1923), ch. “La Petite Siréne 
du Pont des Arts,” p. 332. 

“Henry Bordeaux, in Le Correspondant, 10 mai 1907, as aoe by Albert de 
Bersaucourt, Charles Guérin (Paris: Bibliothéque du Temps Présent, 1912), p. 25. 
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fashions of his period. Even thirty years ago, in the issue of Le Divan 


devoted to Tinan,”° certain testimonials denied that he was still read. 
able.”* 


From the viewpoint of modern preferences, there is throughout 
Tinan’s work a plethora of persiflage, of brief annotations, of statements 
interrupted by interjections. We would call his a nervous style, veering 
from the staccato to the overly mannered. His novels are formed of 
loosely connected chapters whose ordonnance is not compelled by an 
inevitable, unique logic of progression: several chapters were first an- 
nounced as separate projects, and some have been printed separately 
as novelettes. For example, La Petite Jeanne pdéle, a variant on the 
theme of the rehabilitation of the prostitute, and the esthetic allegory, 
La Petite Siréne du Pont des Arts, have been published as distinct 
units. And, because of the essential similarity of tone and subject 


matter, excerpts are not readily identifiable as belonging to a par- 
ticular work. 


This catalogue of shortcomings and of desuetudes is, however, more 
than compensated for by the ring of accuracy (in a journalistic sense) 
and value as an authentic period piece. Narrowness of topic does 
not mean inability to entertain and move: Tinan is not boring, he is 
not monotonous. He is light, ironic, astute, even witty in presenting 
and commenting on man’s foibles. Yes, Tinan should have allowed 
his talent to mature, should have given his hastily noted and tran- 
scribed observations the time necessary to transmute the epigrammatic 
into the substantial—and had he done so, he would have been dead 
before he had published anything. The record he has left, even trun- 
cated, is a worthy monument to himself, and for us a rich source of 
information about his times. 


University of Washington 


“IT. souvenir de’ Jean de Tinan”, Le Divan, XVI: 98 (avril 1924), 145-259 
(whole no.). a 

*™ André Gide, commenting on Sylvain Bonmariage and how quickly youth ages, 
remarks: “Tinan ne l’a que trop pressenti: rien de lugubre comme un page sur 
le retour” (Oeuvres complétes, ed. Martin Chauffier [Paris: N.R.F., 1933], V. 278; 
from the Nouvelle Revue Francaise of 1909). Compare the somewhat more favor- 
able opinion, first published in L’Ermitage, ca. 1898-1900, in Oeuvres completes, 
III, 246. 
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]. RICHARD ANDREWS and JOSEPH H. SILVERMAN 


A New Anthology of Spanish Poetry 


In the anthology, Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry,* Spanish poems 
selected by Pedro Salinas are offered in English verse along with the 
original texts dating from the XIth Century to the Generation of 1898. 
On the flyleaf, a dedication: “In Memoriam Pedro Salinas”. The book 
can, then, be considered a tribute to a lamented poet’s love for the 
poetic tradition of his native land and a fulfillment of his desire to 
make known the historical sweep of that poetry’s greatness to a foreign 
world. 


The poems included represent not only Pedro Salinas’ selection of the 
highest poetic expression of Spain but the outstanding representatives 
of its historical panorama. That is to say, an evaluative perspective has 
been crisscrossed and modified by a didactic purpose. The choice of 
materials for a poetic anthology is, of course, an extremely personal 
matter; for that reason the quality and ability of the person making the 
selection is of utmost importance. In Pedro Salinas, a sensitive lyric 
poet, a renowned interpretive scholar, and an inspiring teacher for 
European and American students, the requisite traits of a perfect an- 
thologist have been fortuitously fused. With unerring skill Salinas has 
been able to maintain the balance between the most aesthetically re- 
warding and the most historically representative. 


It is only to be regretted that his untimely death prevented him 
from complementing his evaluative ability by completing the didactic 
aspects of the present work as originally planned. Of the twenty-five 
introductions which attempt to situate the poets within their historico- 
literary circumstances, Salinas was able to complete no more than nine. 
The loss has been in part compensated for by the use of extracts from 
his Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, from his unpublished manu- 
scripts, and from the class notes of his students. In addition, the editor 
was able to call upon Damaso Alonso for advice and a few of the intro- 


ductions (pp. 2-3, 42-43, 112-113, 126-127, 238-239, 250-251) 7 


* Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry. Edited by Eleanor L. Turnbull with intro- 
ductions by Pedro Salinas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. Cloth. 
xv, 452 pp. $5.00. 

1In his introduction to the Mozarabic Songs, Damaso Alonso has spoken of 
them as “the earliest works of Spanish literature” (p. 2) and has also said that 
“the cultured Arabic and Hebrew poets who wrote these poems used the Span- 
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The remarks on Jorge Manrique can serve as an example of Salinag’ 
concise yet rich introductory comments. In three brief paragraphs we 
are prepared for the appreciation of the immortal Coplas: the poetic 
possibilities of the poet’s times, his noble background, the troubled 
court atmosphere in which he lived, the duality of his poetic talents 
(love poetry, elegiac poetry), and a brilliant description of his genius, 
One of Salinas’ observations—‘“He was a great poet only once but in 
such a way that he will endure forever”——-does more justice to Man- 
rique than the commonplace verbiage that fills the literary manuals. 


The book is divided into seven periods: Primitive Epoch, XVth 
Century, Renaissance, The Baroque Period, Neo-Classicism, Roman- 
ticism, and the Generation of 1898. Unfortunately, these major head- 
ings are not accompanied by general remarks on the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the periods they establish. Occasionally, however, some 
such information is included in the observations on the individual 
authors. The number of pages given over to each epoch indicates the 
anthologist’s estimate of the proportionate wealth of Spanish poetry 
from period to period.? As should be noted, Salinas has justly allotted 
the greatest number of pages to the Renaissance (despite the current 
vogue of the Baroque Period) and a minimum to the poetically arid 
Neo-Classic age. 


In many cases it has been impossible to include entire poems. For 
example, only fragments from The Lay of the Cid, the Archpriest of 
Hita’s Book of Good Love, and Géngora’s Solitudes have been offered. 
Furthermore, it has not been possible to present more than a sug: 
gestion of the varied facets of some poetic talents. Few can cavil, how- 
ever, at Salinas’ choices. Nevertheless, it must be understood that other 
anthologies of equal artistic merit and representative value could be 
compiled. And so, students of Spanish literature, knowing the pleni- 
tude of its forms and the variety of its themes, must naturally feel 
frustrated by inevitable omissions. 


Before his death Salinas asked Eleanor L. Turnbull to collaborate 





ish language for the last stanza of these little songs.” (p. 3) Unless the word 
“Spanish” is used to translate “Hispanic” rather than the usual meaning, i.., 
the national language of Spain or Castilian, Alonso, in a flourish of patriotic 
zeal, has falsified the linguistic reality of these poems. Menéndez Pidal has writ- 
ten: “El lenguaje de estos cantarcillos romanicos no es castellano” (Boletin de 
la Academia Espanola, XXXI [1951], 201). 

*The number of pages for each epoch is as follows: Primitive Epoch, 37 pp.; 
XVth Century, 81 pp.; Renaissance, 139 pp.; The Baroque Period, 55 pp.; Neo- 
Classicism, 7 pp.; Romanticism, 35 pp.; Gratton of 1898, 73 pp. 
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with him in preparing this anthology. Miss Turnbull had already estab- 
lished herself as one of the outstanding translators of her generation.* 
Among her accomplishments are the skillful renditions of Salinas’ Truth 
of Two and Other Poems and Lost Angel and Other Poems, Miguel de 
Unamuno’s The Christ of Velazquez, and an anthology entitled Con- 
temporary Spanish Poetry. As she states in the Foreword, Salinas “in- 
dicated the poems for which I was to choose the best translations that 
had already been made, or if none were available that adequately rend- 
ered the original text, I was to make the translations” (p. vii). To 
fulfill Salinas’ plan, Miss Turnbull was able to select translations by 
such outstanding writers as Lord Byron, John Masefield, John Dos 
Passos, Roy Campbell, Henry W. Longfellow, Aubrey F. G. Bell, and 
Ida Farnell. Of the 163 selections in the book, Miss Turnbull has found 
it necessary to translate 58, a fact which incidentally indicates the large 
body of first-rate Spanish poetry hitherto unavailable in English. 


It must be recognized that Miss Turnbull’s task was a very difficult 
one, and that all in all she has carried it out admirably. Yet it was in- 
evitable that certain insufficiencies would appear. The art of transla- 
tion, particularly in the case of poetry, is at best a utopian adven- 
ture. Many great men (Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Cervantes, Ortega 
y Gasset, and others) have recognized the validity of the Italian truism 
“traduttore, traditore”. And in the present article it would not be 
amiss to recall the words of the two Spaniards at this point. Cervantes 
was keenly aware of the impossibilities of the translator’s task. In the 
First Part of Don Quijote he wrote: “. . . he has robbed him of 
much of his native value. That is what happens with all authors who 
translate poetry into other languages. However much care they take, 
and however much skill they show, they can never make their transla- 
tion as good as the original.”* And with greater emphasis he added in 
the Second Part: “. . . it seems to me that translating from one tongue 
into another . . . is like viewing Flemish tapestries from the wrong 
side; for although you see the pictures, they are covered with threads 
which obscure them so that the smoothness and gloss of the fabric are 
lost”. In his turn, Ortega y Gasset, associating the hopeless endeavor 


*Other members of the Turnbull family were also interested in introducing for- 
eign poetry to the United States. Menéndez Pidal’s L’Epopée Castillane a travers 
la littérature espagnole is dedicated to the memory of Percy Turnbull. In fact, 
the work itself grew out of a series of lectures delivered by Menéndez Pidal at 
ae Hopkins University in 1909 which was sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 

urnbull. 

*M. De Cervantes, The Adventures of Don Quixote, translated by J. M. Cohen 
Harmondsworth (Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1952), p. 59. 

*Ibid., p. 877. 
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of translation with his “filosofia vital’, writes poignantly: “Normally 
animals are happy. Man’s fate is the opposite. We are always melan- 
choly, mad, and frenzied, afflicted by all the infirmities which Hippoc. 
rates called divine.. And the reason for this is that human endeavors 
are impossible of fulfillment. Man’s destiny—his privilege and his 
honor—is never to achieve what he proposes . . . and thus it is in 
the modest occupation of translation. In the intellectual hierarchy there 


is no humbler task. Nevertheless, in the end it turns out to be exor. 
bitant.’”® 


In an even more recent return to the problem, appropriately entitled 
“Sobre el dificil e ingrato arte de traducir”, Francisco Pefiuelas speci- 
fies some of the difficulties: “Above all, in speaking of capturing the 
style of the original, one encounters the two-fold obstacle presented by 
the epoch on the one hand and the author on the other. In the orig. 
inal the spirit (style) of the period reaches us through the author’s 
sensibility. This means that the translator finds himself with the deli- 
cate task of trying to transmit the interpretation of a period not his 
own, an interpretation made by the author who lived in that period 
within definite and unique circumstances; at a distance of several 
centuries and in a language alien to the meanings, attitudes, and en- 
vironment of that of the original. In addition, the personal style of the 
translator, a reflection of his manner of being, will always color that of 
the author with extraneous nuances which are humanly inevitable. As 
far as contemporary works are concerned the problem of interpretation, 
always fraught with ineffable subtleties, presents difficulties which reach 
down into the obscure depths of cultural differences.” 


There is, then, a very serious problem to be considered. Why was 
no warning given in this anthology about the limitations and dangers 
involved in translating poetry? The reader should not be led to expect 
that these Spanish poems in their English versions can provide the 
same experience (intellectual and emotional) given by the originals. 
For those who have come to appreciate the delicate character of Span- 
ish verse, it will be obvious that the heavy English system is inadequate 
for the difficult task of conveying the tonal qualities and insinuations 
of many of the poems offered here. The great richness of the English 
lexicon cannot compensate for the subtleties of arrangement in Spanish 


* José Ortega y Gasset, Obras Completas (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1947), 
V, 430. 


™ The original text in Spanish may be found in Universidad de México, XI, 1 
(1956), 28-30. 
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poetry. For a poem is not just the thought it contains; a poem is a 
certain special arrangement of words. It is an organic whole, a unique 
experience. In our opinion the editor might have had the humility 
to explain such matters. In spite of the fact that some of these poems 
are excellent poetry in English, this should not lead anyone into the 
erroneous belief that they can be anything more than a hint of the 
world of Spanish verse. 


When we leave generalities for the consideration of individual poems, 
we are faced with problems of taste, of language levels, of metrical 
systems, of rhyme versus assonance, and of interpretation. Let us see 
what becomes of Garcilaso’s immortal lines: 


No me podran quitar el dolorido 
sentir, si ya del todo 
primero no me quitan el sentido. (p.156) 


In Jeremiah H. Wiffen’s version they are given as: 


Ne’er can the agony my brain forsake, 
Till suffering consciousness in frenzy close, 
Or till the shattered chords of being break. (p. 157) 


What in Garcilaso was pristine intimacy, enormously felt and delicately 
expressed, has assumed in Wiffen’s style a complicated pseudo-romantic 
thetoric which cannot approach the purity of Garcilaso’s suffering. 
Wiffen has shifted from the realm of emotions (“dolorido sentir”; “no 
me quitan el sentido”) to that of intellect (“my brain forsake”; “suf- 
fering consciousness”).® The sentient reality of the lyrical experience, 
the poet in impossible conflict with exterior forces (“no me podrdn 
quitar”; “no me quitan”), has been lost through Wiffen’s impersonal 
approach. The desperate struggle, Garcilaso clinging tenaciously to his 
“dolorido sentir” against external forces (however vague they may be), 
fills his lines with lyrical dramatism. On the other hand, Wiffen, recog- 
nizing the dramatic force in the original and attempting to recreate that 
tension, has turned what before was action-in-depth into mere surface 
display, empty histrionics based on “agony”, “frenzy”, “shattered”, 
“break”. The integrity of the poet’s being in Garcilaso’s original lines 
(sentir=ser) has been destroyed by Wiffen’s synecdochic fragmentation 
(“chords”, “brain”) which cannot convey the oneness of the Spanish 


* While it is true that “consciousness” does have a wider meaning than the one 
suggested here, the context seems to limit it to mental awareness. 
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poet’s attitude toward life and the strength of his emotion. Furthermore, 
Wiffen has been unable to capture the sophisticated play of “quitar. 
quitan” and “sentir-sentido”. Due to the limitation of space the remarks 
made here cannot be developed to greater length. They by no means 
exhaust the possibilities for contrasting Garcilaso’s expression and 
Wiffen’s interpretation of these three lines. If one were to continue 
along this path, we feel certain that the main traits of differentiation 
not only between these two poets but also between the Spanish and 
English structures of life would become evident. 


A simpler matter than this type of change due to different cultural 
values—and a more regrettable one—is the case of apparent mistransla- 
tions. And this anthology is not without them. In the translation of 
Quevedo’s great sonnet Avisos de la muerte it is obvious that John 


Masefield misinterpreted lines 7 and 8, and created unnecessary am- 
biguity in line 3. 


Miré los muros de la patria mia, 
si un tiempo fuertes, ya desmoronados, 
de la carrera de la edad cansados, 
por quien caduca ya su valentia. 


Salime al campo, vi que el Sol bebia 
los arroyos del yelo desatados, 
que con sombras hurté su luz al dia. 


Entré en mi casa; vi que, amancillada, 
de anciana habitacién era despojos; 
mi baculo, mas corvo y menos fuerte. 


Vencida de la edad senti mi espada, 
y no hallé cosa en que poner los ojos 
que no fuese recuerdo de la muerte. (p.310) 


Masefield has given an entirely different meaning to the word “edad” 
in the third line. As S. Griswold Morley pointed out, “to render [this 
line] by ‘their strength destroyed by this new age’s way’ leads the 
reader to think that the ‘new age’ is either the age of steel and cannon 
or the renascence of learning. He is not likely to think it is just old 
age, as is the fact.”® Masefield altered the significance of lines 7 and 8, 
reading “and on the hills the moaning cattle pawed; their miseries 
robbed the day of light for me.” Morley’s prose translation of the lines 
points up the English poet’s inaccuracy: “(I saw) the cattle complain- 


* Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XVIII (1941), 228. 
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ing of the hill which with its shade deprived them of the daylight.” 
Masefield’s anthropomorphism (“their miseries”) leads him to a feeling 
of commiseration (a typically Anglo-Saxon reaction, cf., Walt Disney 
or the anti-vivisectionists) which the Spanish poet does not share. Que- 
vedo’s “quejosos” voices no preoccupation with the cattle’s miseries, but 
is rather another verification of his own feelings. In Masefield the ex- 
ternal reality is affecting the human, while in Quevedo inner experi- 
ence is simply reflected in the outward world. The light being stolen 
from the cattle is only another proof of the poem’s climax: 


yo no hallé cosa en que poner los ojos 
que no fuese recuerdo de la muerte. 


Line 12, “I felt the age had won; my sword was rotted,” reverts to the 
inaccuracy (“this new age’s way’’) in line 3.1" Moreover, “my sword was 
rotted” is a further manifestation of pathetic fallacy since “rot” is usu- 
ally associated with organic decay. (The reader can find a more 
faithful version of this sonnet in S. Griswold Morley’s translation.) 


An extremely difficult problem to resolve is the matter of attempting 
to suggest old Spanish through artificially archaic English. It is yet 
to be proved that there is an aesthetic advantage in such a technique. 
The translation of the Lay of the Cid offered here is a case in point. 
For the metrical “irregularity” and assonance of the Cantar de Mio Cid, 
the translators have substituted a semi-regularity and rhyme, This in 
itself seems permissible, but a garbled syntax and an obsolete lexicon, 
while attempting to recreate an historical atmosphere, has not done 
justice to the original. Such lines as “Each had her dame-in-waiting 


® Loc. cit. Neither Masefield nor Morley considered another common meaning of 
“monte”. In the Diccionario de la lengua espanola of the Spanish Royal Academy, 
we find as a second meaning: “tierra inculta cubierta de arboles, arbustos o 
matas.” The scene depicted in Quevedo’s second quatrain is one of midday. Other- 
wise the wintry sun would not have the force to thaw the frozen streams. A 
mountain might conceivably cast a shadow in the early morning or in the late 
afternoon, but not at noon. Therefore, “monte” almost necessarily must mean 
“wooded area” and not “hill” or “hills”. In addition, “hurté su luz al dia” means 
literally “stole the day’s light from it”, so Masefield’s “for me” is merely a gratui- 
tous addition and Morley’s “deprived them”, while a logical rendering, is not ex- 
pressed by Quevedo. Morley’s verse translation of these lines, “The cattle, cower- 
ing in a shadowed run,/Accused the hill of shutting out its [the sun’s) beams,” 
more accurately renders the original in this matter. 

“Morley unconsciously “corrected” Masefield when he printed that poet’s line 
as “I felt that age had won, etc... .” (“that” is conjunctive, not demonstrative 
here); cf. John Masefield, The Story of a Round-house and Other Poems (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1913), p. 207, or Poems (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1953), p. 208. 

* Op.. cit. Morley’s humility in translating this sonnet is worth mp “I con- 
fess that the powerful first two lines of the original baffle every effort of mine to 
approximate them.” 
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who the little maiden bore” (p. 13), “Sore wept the Dame, in no way 
the deed to do she wist” (p. 13), “And these who are my ladies to 
serve my need that know.” (p. 13), “When that career was ended, 
from the steed the Cid got down” (p. 15), and “Brand thou girdest in 
good season. Thy favor, Campeador!” (p. 15) can serve to illustrate 
the poor taste in such a procedure.”* 


Miss Turnbull’s translation of Quevedo’s sonnet ;Ah de la vida! (pp. 
308-309) can serve as another example of mistranslation and the 
inadequate transmission of poetic values. “; Ah de la vida!”, a semantic 
parallel of “;Ah del rey!” or “; Ah de la casa!”, is a frantic cry to Life 
for help, just as the other two phrases seek aid from the King’s men or 
from the inhabitants of a nearby house. Miss Turnbull’s “Ah, what of 
life!” suggests an unfeeling, or perhaps philosophical, abstract approach 
to life . . . to anyone’s life. Quevedo’s “;Ah de la vida!” is an an- 
guished and apprehensive cry of a deeply felt longing. Quevedo is 
preoccupied with the terrible flow of time, his time, his life, his being, 
racing toward the inevitable finality of death. Every moment, with its 
dying, adds to a total which is his death. “La vida”, therefore, is not 
a generality, but the most intimate and intense experience of a personal 
reality. Quevedo expresses all this with extreme simplicity and direct- 
ness: “la Fortuna mis tiempos ha mordido” (a very minor deviation 
from normal word order in Spanish) becomes “My times has Fortune 
swallowed, the severe.” The violence of this hyperbaton replaces Que- 
vedo’s sincerity with artificiality and, we might say, even verges on 
meaninglessness. The line “las Horas mi locura las esconde” appears 
as “The hours, my madness hides, my lunacy”, which is nothing more 
than an awkward attempt at padding. Quevedo’s “soy un Fué y un Sera 
y un Es cansado”, with its calculated and monotonous repetition of the 
indefinite article, stresses the wearisome trajectory of his day-by-day 
dying. Miss Turnbull’s “I am a Was, Shall be, Is, sore bestead” is an 
unmoving, matter-of-fact statement in which the genius of Quevedo’s 
intuition has been sacrificed for the technical limitations of rhyme. 


Since the present anthology has generously provided the Spanish 
texts for all the poems translated, the reader will be able to continue 
with such analyses for himself. And it is indeed likely that in the 
process he will find numerous translations (several poems from the 


% Miss Turnbull has selected other translations which attempt to convey some 
thing of an archaic flavor, none, however, as extravagant as the Lay of the Cid. 
In the case of San Juan de la Cruz, the reader may find greater poetic fervor in 
a more modern version: Roy Campbell, Poems of Saint John of the Cross (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1953). 
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Archpriest of Hita, the ballads, the songs of traditional perience = 
Cancioneros) that will amaze him for their fidelity to the _— ‘yo 
creating new artistic values. If this anthology has on “ts —— 
the harshnes of a critical light, it has been with the initia - 9 : 
ing that the admirable purpose of its editor was not being c oe 
Occasionally, even frequently, an intention such as the one which moti- 
vated this anthology, on being hardened into reality, takes _ ——_ 
configuration which may fail to reflect its noble lines. sw A gente 
case, however, nobility prevails, and this work will undoubtedly : cn 
as an open door to Spanish poetry for those who may never ha 
otherwise experienced its genius. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
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ANDRE von GRONICKA 


In Memoriam Thomas Mann 


Thomas Mann often expressed the wish to live to a ripe old age, 
to the venerable age of Jacob, for it was his firm belief that only he 
could be called truly great who had experienced all the seasons of 
human life, youth, maturity and old age. That wish was granted 
Thomas Mann in full measure—he reached, even surpassed, the bibli- 
cal four score of years. Though lured by the subtle fascination of 
self-surrender to death, he remained ever faithful to life, gave it 
depth and scope and raised it to imposing height and stature. Con- 
templating his parting, we are saddened by the loss of a personal 
friend and guide, yet—at the same time—we are uplifted by the cer- 
tain knowledge that his spirit remains in our midst, imperishable, ever 
growing in its influence, tirelessly shaping a world of mutual under- 
standing and humane tolerance, and thus, a world of enduring peace. 


Thomas Mann’s all-absorbing interest was always the inner life of 
man, the life of the spirit, its trials and tribulations and its triumphs. 
Thomas Mann was truly the great biographer of the human soul. He 
could tell an absorbing tale of high adventure, spiced with wit and 
humor, as he has shown, especially in his Felix Krull; yet he was at 
his greatest when probing the deepest recesses of the human mind and 
heart, catching the finest nuance of expression, the most fleeting ges- 
tures of his figures and uncovering for us their essential, their sym- 
bolical meaning. Thomas Mann was well aware of the speed and pen- 
etrating power of this gift of observation. “Wenn ich zwanzig Minuten 
lang einem Wittelsbacher zugesehen habe,” he tells us, “wie er in 
einem Ballsaale Cercle halt, oder Wilhelm dem Zweiten, wie er eine 
Grundsteinlegung vornimmt, so habe ich intensivere, wesentlichere, 
mitteilenswertere Eindriicke von Fiirstentum und Reprasentation ge- 
wonnen, als irgendein Hofmarschall in zwanzig Dienstjahren gewinnt.” 


Thomas Mann thought little of a writer’s ability to invent. Not the 
knack of invention, but the gift of observation and especially that 
of animation, of Beseelung, was to him the badge and symbol of the 
true poet. “Es ist nicht die Gabe der Erfindung—die der Beseelung 
ist es, welche den Dichter macht . . . die Beseelung, die Durchdring- 
ung und Erfiillung des Stoffes mit dem, was des Dichters ist, macht 
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den Stoff zu seinem Eigentum . . .” This noblest of creative gifts was 
eminently Thomas Mann’s. He animated with his unique personality 
every line, he placed the stamp of his genius upon every word of his 
monumental work. One need but hear a phrase, a sentence from his 
work to recognize it unmistakably for what it is—his very own. Who 
could mistake or ever forget a passage—to take but one at random— 
such as this from Tonio Kréger: “Schelten Sie diese Liebe nicht, Lisa- 
weta; sie ist gut und fruchtbar. Sehnsucht ist darin und schwermiitiger 
Neid und ein klein wenig Verachtung und eine ganze keusche Selig- 
keit.” 


Endowed with this knowing sympathy and love for man, our poet 
could not be stranger to anything human. Rooted securely in the rich 
traditions of German culture, encompassing the intellectual currents 
of Europe from East to West, from England and France to the Slavic 
lands, it was, moreover, Mann’s great good fortune to span the At- 
lantic Ocean and to add to his rich heritage much that is best in our 
American way of life. Thus he became truly a citizen of the world. 
His powers of empathy and intellectual penetration transcended with 
startling ease all boundaries of race and nationality, his voice reached 
out and struck an echo in every part of the world: in England and 
in France, in the Mediterranean and the Scandinavian countries, in, 
Russia, here in America and in far-off Japan—everywhere the name, 
of Thomas Mann is known and honored. His books are no mere orna- 
ments gracing the shelves, gathering dust. They are read and dis- 
cussed, praised and criticised, they are part of the intellectual life 
of all these nations. 


It is a-truly breathtaking spectacle, that slow, imperturbable, ir- 
repressible growth of Mann’s monumental life’s work, not merely in 
its physical volume, but in its profundity and all-embracing scope. It 
proceeds from a deeply personal appreciation of the antithetical forces 
in life, the tensions between nature and spirit, the emotional and the 
rational, between tradition and change, between the collective and 
the individual, between the worlds of the bourgeois and of the artist. 
Having experienced these tensions and conflicts, Thomas Mann was 
never quick to take sides. Like his famous “unheroic hero” of the 
Zauberberg, he refused to rush to conclusions. He insisted on keeping 
an open mind and would probe each problem to its ultimate depths. He 
would avoid whenever possible the sharp thrust of divisive decision, 
though he was capable of swift and final condemnation of the forces 
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of inhumanity which—and let us never forget this—he was among 
the first to recognize for what they really were: the minions of hell 
itself. Slowly, with the steadiness of organic growth, Thomas Mann 
grew to a mature wisdom that transcended all one-sidedness, encom. 
passed death and life, was blessed with the twofold blessing, “oben 
vom Geiste herab und aus der Tiefe, die unten liegt.” 


It was this mind that could create a “Gesamtkunstwerk” more sub- 
tle, more profound than any realized by the Romanticists. This work 
is rich in tradition, sensitively receptive to every modern trend and 
achievement. Faithful to the past, it strides out courageously into the 
future. In the ample sweep of its prose it unites the epic, the dra- 
matic and the lyric impulses, the creative and the critical, the comic 
and the tragic. Its most characteristic tone is that of irony, of “epic 
irony” which Mann has defined for us with customary neatness and 
precision: “Man denke nicht,” he warns, “bei diesem Worte an Kalte, 
Lieblosigkeit, Spott und Hohn. Die epische Ironie ist vielmehr eine 
Ironie des Herzens, eine liebevolle Ironie; es ist die Grésse, die voller, 
Zartlichkeit ist fiir das Kleine.” Here we have the voice of a truly 
tolerant, democratic spirit, enlightened and humane, the voice of the 
born mediator, who embraces with a loving understanding and a 
knowing love all manifestations of the human spirit. That is why 
Mann’s life’s work could contain within itself the worlds of philosophy, 
of history, of science, of poetry and especially of music. 


Thomas Mann has often spoken of his complex, problematical re- 
lationship to the world of music. He loved it, as we know, but at the 
same time he feared it too. The master of precise articulateness, of 
Apollonic form, was fearful lest he be overwhelmed by music’s Diony- 
sian passions, its limitless sweep, which he so often compared to the 
limitless sea. If—he once confessed—if I had not been afraid of being 
swallowed up by the irrational depths of music, I would have become 
a musician. Well, Mann was a musician, as anyone can hear who has 
an ear for musical tonality, a sense for musical structure in a work 
of literature. 


Let me conclude with a final characteristic trait of our author: 
Thomas Mann has stepped gently among the ranks of the immortals; 
he did not burst upon the world with the shock of revolt and revolu- 
tion. His is not the dogmatic accent, grandiloquence of speech or 
pompous gesturing. His greatness is that of a quiet persuasiveness. It 
was Samuel Lublinski, a very wise critic in Berlin, who was the first 
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to recognize that hallmark of Mann’s genius. Speaking of Mann’s 
first major effort, the Buddenbrooks, he pointed out that this book is 
one of those works of art, “eines jener Kunstwerke, die wirklich iiber 
den Tag und das Zeitalter erhaben sind, die nicht im Sturm mit sich. 
fortreissen, aber mit sanfter Uberredung and allmahlich und unwider- 
stehlich iiberwaltigen.”” These prophetic words apply with equal force 
to Mann’s life and work in their totality. No, Thomas Mann never did 
take the world by storm, nor will he hold its attention the easy way, 
by means of shock and slogan. All the more lasting and fertile will 
be his persuasion of a world that longs to be led sanely, calmly, with 
a smiling wisdom toward a secure peace based on mutual under- 
standing, tolerance and respect. He will be listened to long after many 
a more blatant voice has faded, echoless, into the void. For Thomas 
Mann, like Goethe and Schiller before him, speaks out of a deep faith 
in mankind, a faith that is alive in Mann’s “loving irony”, the pres- 
ence of which cannot be denied even in the parodistic style of Mann’s 
old age. Clearly recognizing man’s frailties, Mann yet found the 
strength to cling to his belief in man’s inherent worth, to see in man 
the rightful heir to a nobler future. Instead of smashing the human 
image, he sought to rescue it, strove to ennoble it. While half the 
world was defiling and brutalizing man, surrendering him to despair 
and doom, Thomas Mann formed and fashioned that noble figure of 
Joseph the Provider and held out a promise, however tentative, for a 
new, creative life in dignity and freedom. The passing years are sure 
to see Thomas Mann join ever closer company with Germany’s two 
classical poets, with Goethe and Schiller, to form with them a natural, 
a noble triumvirate in the spirit of an ever-vital humanism. 


Columbia University 
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WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Foreign Languages for the 
Exceptional Child 


The problem of accommodating students of widely varying abilities 
has received repeated attention in the literature of foreign language; 
teaching. The problem became acute when compulsory education laws, 
were extended to compel full-time school attendance to age 16. As 
in other subjects, the problem of accommodating the exceptionally 
retarded learner has received far more attention than the problem 
of doing justice to the gifted. The quick are more often a source 
of satisfaction than of frustration to teachers. Hence they have not 


presented such compelling needs for special attention as the excep- 
tionally “hard of learning.” 


The solution most frequently proposed has been grouping students 
into separate classes according to language-learning ability. As a 
general solution, however, this remedy has not proved widely effec- 
tive. Four reasons explain its shortcomings: 


1. Sectioning of rapid and slow learners is possible only in those 
foreign languages in which the enrollment is consistently large enough 
to justify at least two beginning and two intermediate classes. Only 
about a fourth of our secondary schools have sufficient enrollments 
at present to permit of a limited amount of sectioning. Only the very 
largest high schools of the country attract enough students to make 
grouping possible in more than one language. A consistent enrollment 
of seventy-five new students in Spanish each year may justify section- 
ing of beginners in that language, but not in German if the number 
of recruits rarely exceeds eighteen. 


2. Although no aspect of research in foreign language teaching has 
received more attention since 1920 than attempts to measure linguistic 
aptitude, the cumulati-e research shows that an actual tryout in a 
foreign language class for ten weeks to a semester is almost indis- 
pensable. Otherwise, evidence sufficiently reliable for prognostic pur- 
poses is not likely to be obtained for individual students. Commonly 
overlooked is the fact that mere possession of an ability affords no clue 
whatsoever of the degree to which an individual will actually use it. 
In the light of present knowledge only very tentative groupings of 
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WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Jearners into separate sections on the basis of prognosis tests, intelli- 
gence quotients, academic averages in previous school work and the 
like, are justified pending an actual tryout in a foreign language 
course. 


3. Sectioning often presents serious problems of programming 
classes to avoid conflicts. A special section for gifted students, for 
example, can rarely be scheduled so as not to conflict with a class in 
art, music, science, or mathematics in which a particular individual 
should also be enrolled. It is a very large school, indeed, which has 
enough sections of every subject to eliminate conflicts entirely. 


4. Except as a means for giving special assistance to the physically 
handicapped, grouping students is often opposed because of its anti- 
social implications. Sometimes a stigma becomes associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with enrollment in slow-moving classes. 


For the reasons just given, sectioning has not been widely adopted 
in the foreign languages as a means of accommodating exceptional 
students. Differentiation of methods, content, and standards within 
the regular foreign language class has been the more frequent alter- 
native. Gifted students have been accommodated in one or more of 
the following ways: 


Through special assignments to enable them to progress at their own speed, 
or to develop such special competence in the language as may be needed 
to pass college entrance examinations or to satisfy personal ambitions and 
interests, 

Through extra-credit assignments in the way of special reports, supple- 
mentary reading, or projects relating to the life and culture of the people 
whose language is being studied. 

Through appointment as editorial assistants to help in the evaluation of 
written work, or as consultants to assist members of the class who need spe- 
cial help with pronunciation, oral reading, or specific aspects of grammar. 

Through appointment to committees to prepare special programs for the 
class or foreign language club. 

Through promotion to more ‘advanced sections on the basis of periodic 
guidance-placement tests and personal counseling. 


Accommodation of retarded learners has taken into account the 
difficulty which this group commonly experiences in dealing with 
abstract symbols, verbal generalizations, and rules or explanations 
phrased in grammatical terms. Individuals lacking in academic ability 
can often compete with other students as long as the language is ab- 
sorbed directly from guided participation in activities involving its 
use. Their handicap, however, becomes increasingly apparent the 
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more the class work shifts to the conceptual level. For this reason 


major emphasis in dealing with the retarded learner has been placed 
upon the following: 


Learning of short, useful dialogues or conversations from scripts suitable 
for dramatization in class. 


Composition of semi-original dialogues by re-combining phrases from pre- 
viously learned conversations. 


Participation in simple competitive games that afford practice in the use 


of numbers, previously learned vocabulary or verbs in specific persons or 
tenses. 


Dramatization of short stories, anecdotes, or playlets for which appropriate 
scripts are provided. 


Group singing in the foreign language capitalizing songs that not only have 
special appeal as music, but also present opportunities for dramatization and 
vocabulary enrichment. 


Reading of simple stories, anecdotes, or interesting items about the foreign 


country, for which the vocabulary is supplied to reduce the need for repeated 
vocabulary-thumbing. 


Avoidance of highly technical work, such as formal exercises in transla- 
tion from English into the foreign language, where such work depends upon 
mastery of rules phrased in grammatical terms. 


Extensive use of filmstrips, sound films, recordings, and visiting speakers 
either to dramatize work in the language itself or to motivate it through the 
development of interests in the people and country. 


Enlistment of special individual interests and talents in the service of for- 
eign language study. Because of previous failure in school work, retarded 
learners are likely to be easily discouraged. Consequently, emphasis upon 
activities in which they can experience a reasonable amount of satisfaction 
and success is of key importance. So, too, is the opportunity to “shine” in 
class wherever a special talent or interest can be appropriately capitalized. 
Providing opportunities to win personal recognition and appreciation is one 
of the surest ways of encouraging individual effort and of maintaining morale 
favorable to continued learning. 


In any class in which a high degree of differentiation of work is 


attempted, organization of activities in terms of a unifying topic or 
theme is desirable to avoid chaos. Many teachers have found that 
conducting the first semester as an imaginary trip abroad has pro- 
vided an appropriate setting for individual reports and special pro- 
grams featuring songs, dances, dialogues, visiting speakers, or films. 
In such classes, too, replacement of “recitation” periods with super- 
vised workshop periods is a common necessity. Otherwise, oppor- 
tunities for individual conferences and guidance on school time are 


not likely to be available. 
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WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Again, since superior work leading to proficiency on a college en- 
trance examination is not the same as excellent work in preparing a 
report about a foreign country, an equitable system of grading is 
essential. Some schools have found it desirable to record end-semester 
grades with subscripts, such as A; to denote superior work in terminal 
activities recommended for high school graduation, and A, to denote 
superior work recommended for college preparation. Without a means. 
of distinguishing between excellent work on the part of retarded stu-; 
dents, the transcript of record can become a matter of serious con- 
fusion. This is especially true in the case of individuals transferring 
to another teacher or school. 


In the light of the foregoing considerations, attention is called to 
the following recommendations regarding the accommodation of ex- 
ceptional students: 


1. That secondary schools with language enrollments large enough 
to permit grouping of students into separate classes according to lan- 
guage-learning ability provide special sections for either the gifted ox 
the retarded learners or both. In beginning classes tentative group- 
ings can be made on the basis of previous achievement in academic 
subjects, intelligence quotients, reading and vocabulary ability in 
English, scores on prognosis tests, or a combination of these, until 
evidence obtained from the students’ actual records in the foreign 
language course itself provides a more reliable basis for sectioning. 
No grouping should be necessary in elementary school classes so long 
as the work remains exclusively aural-oral. 


2. That the differentiated sections be designated in such a way as 
to avoid confusion without casting reflection upon the students en- 
rolled, or encouraging unfavorable comparisons. 


3. That appropriate differentiation of grades be made on transcripts 
of record to prevent confusion of marks given in standard preparatory 
courses with grades awarded in special classes. 


4. That grouping of students within the class itself, and differen- 
tiation of work as described in preceding paragraphs, be adopted 
wherever enrollments are insufficient to permit of sectioning accord- 
ing to facility in learning a language. 


5. That suitable library resources in the foreign languages, includ- 
ing sound films, filmstrips, and recordings be made available as 
needed to accommodate both gifted and retarded pupils. 
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6. That the needs of differentiated class instruction be taken into 
account in the remodeling of classrooms and the construction of new 
buildings. 


7. That colleges place transfer students in courses best suited to 
their needs as revealed by guidance-placement tests and personal 
interviews. 


University of Illinois 
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AUSTIN E. FIFE 


A Message from the President 
of MLASC 


The distinguished French biologist Buffon organized his epoch- 
making Natural History so that all species were assigned their relative 
importance in so far as they were important to man. Amongst the 
creatures of nature he found many which excelled man either in their 
agility, their muscular power, or the keennes of their senses, Yet man 
remained for Buffon, as he does for us, the unrivaled master of his 
world. This is almost wholly because of his capacity to solve problems 
in cooperation with his fellow man—that is, because of his capacity 
to communicate ideas. 


The progress that man has made in his slow but certain ascendency 
over the earth and over the organisms that dwell upon it is largely 
the story of man’s solution of the problems of communication and, 
therefore, of his increased capacity to work more efficiently with man 
and in cooperative enterprises with more and more men. Since he 
emerged from the primaeval forests and caves, his muscular dexterity 
and the acuity of his senses may well have increased only to a small 
degree, if indeed at all. During this span of time, however, he has 
progressively enlarged the circle of those with whom he can communi- 
cate and cooperate until now each is dependent upon all and all upon 
each. 


The nature of this communicative process is subject to frequent mis- 
understanding. Too often it has been assumed that the ideas which 
have humanized man exist ready-made in nature, the universe, or 
the mind of God and that they are “put” in the mind of man by 
some magical process that no one has ever been able to explain. 
Others have acted as if they believed that technological and scientific 
progress goes on, not without communication, but without language, as 
if there were somehow a difference between these two. I even find some 
of my linguist friends contributing to this erroneous view by acting as 
if the only areas in the school curriculum which do anything for the 
student’s communicative skills are English, public speaking, and pos- 
sibly foreign languages. 


This message is based upon a lecture delivered in October 1955 to the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Actually, all teachers in all fields—scientific, artistic, musical, mathe- 
matical, or linguistic—might properly be viewed as teachers of lan- 
guage. The difference between them is but a matter of the vocabulary 
(i.e., the ideas) they choose to deal with or of the methodology by 
which they associate ideas. The mathematician deals with the vocabulary 
of measurement, the French teacher with the vocabulary of French, 
and each of these vocabularies expresses a particular world of ideas. 


It is apparent that language (culture) is dynamic and evolving; it 
is a continuum, constantly expanding and changing. The historian 
Toynbee has spoken much about the emergence, maturing, and decay 
of man’s great cultures. Seen by the the student of language, this pro- 
cess is largely one of the development, maturing, and crystallization of 
communicative processes, Languages or cultures that cease to grow are 
rapidly engulfed by a world of which they are no longer a part; com- 
munications break down between man and man, and an era passes 
away. But already a new culture, a new language, is being born from 
the ashes, and man begins once more to communicate with man. 


I have already remarked about this modern age in which each is 
dependent upon all and all upon each. The vocabulary of technology, 
itself dependent upon all the other vocabularies, has made this so. 
Radios, TVs, refrigerators, supersonic aircraft, Great Circle routes, 
searches for raw materials, and a host of other factors have knitted 
the ties of the world family so tightly together that even those who 
would return to the caves and primaeval forests are prodded from their 
retreats by Geiger counters and steam shovels. The motors of an 
American jet would never have come into being without the molyb- 
denum of Mandel, and the TV screen in our living room would remain 
lifeless but for a filament of mica from the Belgian Congo. Never 
in the history of man have powerful and so-called “self-sufficient” 
nations been so dependent as they are today upon so many people in 
so many places. 


The United States is in the center of all this. Our unparalleled 
standard of living depends largely upon our ability to deal effectively 
with people of other nations—that is, upon the effectiveness, variety, 
and timeliness of our vocabulary, which is, in technological areas, 
the most vast and the most efficient that man has ever known. 


In other areas of communication we are not so effective. Fewer 
foreign languages are being taught here to a smaller number of pupils 
over a shorter period of time than in any eountry laying even a meager 
claim to the word “civilization.” This occurs at a time when there are 
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AUSTIN E. FIFE 


more Americans living in more countries, exchanging more goods, and 
trying to share more ideas with more people than any nation in his- 
tory. Few are the voices that cry out for the elimination of the vocabu- 
lary of chemistry or physics. But how often we hear: “Let ’em all 
learn English”! I agree that they should learn English, for this may 
help them solve some of their problems. But it won’t help us solve ours. 
The well of ideas that is French will have dried up for us, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that that world of ideas, or any other national world of ideas, 
has a content potentially as useful as the vocabulary of any of the 
sciences. How often we hear: “Let somebody translate the stuff”! But 
we must have somebody to translate it, and also we must know the 
meaning of that too-often-misunderstood word “translate.” It is true 
that certain mathematical, physical, and scientific facts can be “trans- 
lated” literally. But in the areas most intimately related to things human 
a translation, at best, has the same relationship to the original as a 
skeleton to the living organism. While I agree that, instead of leaving 
our closets empty, we might better have the skeletons of Goethe, Moliére, 
and Ibsen in them, we must remember that a language is a culture, a 
world of ideas, a process of human behavior, which cannot really be 
expressed by a vocabulary not its own. 


Not only has the teaching of foreign languages been slighted as to 
length and time and number of pupils, but we have sacrilegiously 
limited our “vocabulary” to too few of the national cultures from which 
we might enrich our own culture. If America has originated a new 
culture, it obviously stems from cosmopolitan sources. Anglo-Saxon 
culture was not transplanted here in toto, even though the dominant 
national language is derived from it. No continent and no nation has 
failed to contribute blood, materials, and ideas to America. Yet we 
have gone far to cut off the flow of blood, we grasp the materials 
without awareness of their sources, and we pretend that the ideas 
aren’t worth going after. Forces are indeed at work to limit our voca- 
bulary, to ossify our culture, and we would be led into this dead-end 
under the banner of “Americanism.” This kind of Americanism simply 
means “isolationism.” 


The traditional precedence of the classical languages, of French and 
German (and, in our own community, of Spanish), has been good at 
least to the extent that it has preserved a tradition of foreign language 
study among us. This precedence, however, is no longer realistic. In 
view of our commitments to the one-world idea, it is not in the best 
interests of our own culture, if this culture is to remain living, dynamic. 
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and effective. More Americans should study the Oriental and Slavic 
languages to whose worlds of ideas we have been resistant. More people 
should study the Semitic languages and help us gain insights into the 
patterns. of life in the Near East. 


These programs of study must begin in the grade school and con- 
tinue through the university. I cannot help speculating on the wholesome 
effects to be derived therefrom. Imagine the communities of Pescadero 
or Solvang initiating a program in Portuguese or in Danish! From the 
second or third grade on through high school, children would have an 
hour a day of language instruction. They would see films, act in plays, 
make costumes, sing songs of these countries. By their sophomore year 
in high school they would be ready to hear lectures in Portuguese or 
Danish; by graduation time they would have been exposed to the cul- 
tural history of these countries, would know about their natural re- 
sources and their role in world trade, would understand the structure 
of family life and that of social and political institutions. I feel per- 
fectly sure that just one such experiment could train enough personnel 
to alter America’s foreign relations with the country in question. We 
might at last be able to fill our consulates and embassies with persons 
who speak the language of the host country, who breathe its ideas, 
and who could synthesize these ideas for the American public. Thus 
we might pull back some of the “curtains” existing today between 
nations. Imagine this experiment carried out in a hundred communities, 
using a hundred different “vocabularies,” a hundred different worlds 
of ideas! Herein lies, as I see it, the essential meaning of the word 
“Americanism”; herein lies the national interest. 


Occidental College 
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FL Program Policy 


Broad policies governing the general conduct of the l’oreign Lan- 
guage Program were laid down during the spring of 1952 by the 
Executive Council of the Modern Language Association, which at the 
same time appointed the MLA Executive Secretary to be Director of 
the Program, with discretionary powers to determine future policy. In 
December 1952 the Council appointed a Steering Committee to advise 
the Director. 


Since the FL Program during its first two years was essentially an 
investigation, no further policies were enunciated in this period. In 
1955 the Steering Committee was enlarged by the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of the American Associations of Teachers of French, German, 
Italian, Slavic and East European Languages, and Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. At the first meeting of this enlarged Committee, on 12-13 
February 1955, an important statement on “Qualifications for Second- 
ary School Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages” was formulated. 
This statement was subsequently endorsed for publication by eighteen 
national and regional language organizations. 


At its meeting on 28-29 April 1956 the Steering Committee ad- 
dressed itself to the formulation of additional policy statements, These 
and two earlier statements are published on the following pages in 
the hope that they will be discussed by foreign language teachers at 
local, state, regional, and national meetings. 


THE STEERING COMMITTEE 


THEODORE ANDERSSON, Assoc. Dir. FL Program; Assoc. Prof. of French 
and Assoc. Dir. Master of Arts in Teaching Program, Yale Univ. 


Jos—EPHINE Bruno, Head Dept. Mod. Langs., Medford (Mass.) High 
School, representing the AATI. 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Vice Pres. of Middlebury Coll. and Dir. Summer 
Language Schools, former Pres. of AATF and NFMLTA. 


RENEE J. Futton, Admin. Asst. New York City Board of Education, 
representing the AATF. 


CLaupe P. Lemieux, Prof. of Russian, U. S. Naval Acad.; Sec.-Treas. 
AATSEEL and representing this Association. 
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ALBERT H. Marckwarpt, Prof. of English, Univ. of Michigan, and 
former chairman Committee on the Language Program, ACLS. 


Bayarp Q. Morcan, Prof. Emer. of German, Stanford Univ., and for. 
mer editor of the Modern Language Journal. 


WerNER Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of the German School, Mid- 
dlebury Coll., representing the AATG. 


Howarp Lee Nostranp, Prof. and Exec. Officer of Romance Langs., 
Univ. of Washington. 


DonaLp D. Watsu, Head Spanish Dept., The Choate School, and editor 
of Hispania, representing the AATSP. 


VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The study of a foreign language, like that of most other basic dis- 
ciplines, is both a progressive experience and a progressive acquisition 
of a skill. At no point can the experience be considered complete, or 
the skill perfect. Many pupils study a foreign language only two years; 
longer time is of course needed to approach mastery. At any point, 
however, the progress made in a language, when properly taught, will 
have positive value and lay a foundation upon which further progress 
can be built. It is evident therefore that the expectancy of values to 
be derived from language study must be relative to the amount of time 
and effort devoted to it. 

The study of a foreign language, skillfully taught under proper con- 
ditions, provides a new experience, progressively enlarging the pupil's 
horizon through the introduction to a new medium of communication 
and a new culture pattern, and progressively adding to his sense of 
pleasurable achievement. The experience involves: 

1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which can become real mastery 
for professional use when practiced long enough. The international 
contacts and responsibilities of the United States make the possession 
of these skills by more and more Americans a matter of national 
urgency. These skills include: 

a. The increasing ability to understand a foreign language when 
spoken, making possible greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily 
expanding activities as foreign travel, business abroad, foreign language 
movies and broadcasts. 

b. The increasing ability to speak a foreign language in direct com- 
munication with people of another culture, either for business or for 
pleasure. 
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FL PROGRAM POLICY 


c. The ability to read the foreign language with progressively 
greater ease and enjoyment, making possible the broadening effects of 
direct acquaintance with the recorded thoughts of another people, or 
making possible study for vocational or professional (e.g., scientific or 
journalistic) purposes. 


2. A new understanding of language, progressively revealing to the 
pupil the structure of language and giving him a new perspective on 
English, as well as an increased vocabulary and greater effectiveness 
in expression. 


3. A gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of a foreign 
country—its geography, history, social organization, literature, and 
culture—and, as a consequence, a better perspective on American 
culture and a more enlightened Americanism through adjustment to 
the concept of differences between cultures. 


Progress in any one of these experiences is relative to the emphasis 
given it in the instructional program and to the interests and aptitude 
of the learner. Language skills, like all practical skills, may never be 
perfected, and may be later forgotten, yet the enlarging and enriching 
results of the cultural experience endure throughout life. 


ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The elementary language course at all levels, from elementary school 
through college, should concentrate at the beginning upon the learner’s 
hearing and speaking the foreign tongue. Optimum results can be 
achieved by giving as much individual or controlled group oral prac- 
tice as possible, and by setting the upper limit of class size at twenty. 
Throughout later stages, in lectures and in class discussions of litera- 
ture and civilization, students should be provided with frequent oppor- 
tunities for maintaining the hearing and speaking skills thus early 
acquired. 

These recommendations are made with awareness of important dif- 
ferences among languages, among teaching situations and objectives, 
and among both learners and teachers. We recognize also that progress 
requires continuing experimentation and therefore an attendant variety 
of practices. 

Learning to read a foreign language, the third phase of the hearing- 
speaking-reading-writing progression in the active and passive acquir- 
ing of language skills, is a necessary step in the total process. In 
teaching this skill, the goal should be reading with understanding and 
without conscious translation. Translation should be used only rarely 
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as a device in teaching reading, but may come at a later stage as a 
meaningful literary or linguistic exercise provided that high standards 
are insisted on. Repeated systematic grammar review is wasteful in a 
reading class, but explanation of recurring, complex syntactical patterns 
is essential. 

Writing is the fourth stage in the early acquirement of language 
skills; the student should write only what he is first capable of saying 
correctly. Topics should be assigned and carefully defined in such a 
way that the student may utilize to the maximum the vocabulary and 
speech patterns he has acquired. On an upper level of accomplishment, 
writing may include original composition, consideration of stylistics, 
analysis of literary texts, and translation of passages of literary English. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


After more than three years of study a variety of reports on the 
teaching of foreign languages in the public elementary schools, we 
express our approval of this popular movement in American education. 

In our judgment the movement deserves the support of parents and 
educational administrators because: 

1) it recognizes the evidence concerning the process of language 
learning, introducing study of a second language to children at 
an age when they are naturally curious about language, when they 
have fewest inhibitions, and when they imitate most easily new 
sounds and sound patterns; 

2) it recognizes the fact that the greatest natural barriers to inter- 
national understanding are the unreasoning reactions to “foreign- 
ness” which are often acquired in childhood but which may be 
offset by experiences with foreign speech and behavior; and 

3) it recognizes the fact that real proficiency in the use of a foreign 
language requires progressive learning over an extended period. 

It is our further judgment that the public should be warned against 
faddish aspects of this movement. No new venture in American edu- 
cation can long prosper without the wholehearted support of parents, 
teachers, and educational administrators in a given community. Pro- 
ponents of foreign language study in the elementary schools should 
not, therefore, initiate programs until 
1) a majority of the parents concerned approve at least an experi- 

mental program, and 

2) local school boards and administrators are convinced that necessary 
preparations have been made. 

Necessary preparations include: 
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1) recruitment of an adequate number of interested teachers who 
have both skill in guiding children and the necessary language 
qualifications, 

2) availability of material appropriate to each age level, with new 
approaches and a carefully planned syllabus for each grade, and 

3) adequate provisions for appraisal. 

The success of existing programs thus initiated, prepared for, and 
appraised convinces us of the urgent need of providing, for children 
who have the ability and desire, the opportunity for continuous prog- 
ress in language study into and through junior and senior high school. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


American education is seriously concerned with the achievement of 
international understanding and cooperation. Foreign language learn- 
ing has three contributions, two of which are unique, to make to the 
cultivation of better understanding among peoples of different lin- 
guistic background. 


1. Direct intercultural communication. Only language learning per- 
mits direct intercultural communication through speech or writing. 
Some direct communication takes place through music, art, and other 
means, and interest and good will can be shown in many ways, but 
willingness to learn another language is perhaps the best token, in a 
multilingual world, that we care about international understanding. 
We must learn to use the other fellow’s language if we would under- 
stand him because he will not find self-evident or satisfying the twist 
that English will inevitably give to partially shared ideals, aspirations, 
and concepts. If we insist on the exclusive use of English, we isolate 
ourselves from people of other cultures and miss altogether a wealth 
of important human contacts. At the same time we demonstrate that 
we expect others to describe things as we see them, not as they do. 


It must be admitted, however, that, having studied the Orient in 
college and acquired fair proficiency in French, we may later find our- 
selves vacationing in Latin America or sent to Germany on business. 
Of what value is language learning to international understanding un- 
less, by good luck, we have chosen the particular language we shall 
later need? A knowledge of one foreign language will normally make 
easier the learning of a second, but that is beside the point; we must 
remember, as well, a second unique contribution of language learning 
to international. understanding. 
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2. Experience of a foreign culture. Through mimicry and speech 
pattern assimilation, language learning brings the beginnings of direct 
comprehension, without translation, of foreign utterance and writing, 
and the beginnings of automatic vocal response in conversational sit- 
uations. From this point on, the learner experiences the foreign culture 
(i.e., the total pattern of behavior) by actually participating in an 
integral part of it. He has crossed an intellectual border, from a state 
of monolingualism to the realization that one can learn to make, with- 
out conscious effort, foreign responses to foreign stimuli. When the 
language student progresses to the point of being able to read foreign 
literature with understanding, his awareness of the new cultural medium 
is further enriched by the insights of creative writers, and his sym- 
pathies are involved by the skill of great art directly experienced. 


Only language learning affords this intimate perception of a culture. 
It thus makes a crucial contribution toward the potential understanding 
of many cultures like our own, for a single experience with cultural 
relativity makes easier the transition to another mode of thought and, 
if need be, to many others. The antipathies that develop as psycho- 
logical reactions to “foreignness” are much more likely to appear in 
monolingual persons than in those who have experienced direct com- 
prehension and response in a foreign communication system. 


3. Information about a foreign culture. The moment that language 
learning moves beyond the initial stage of listening and speaking it 
makes use of the printed word in the development of additional skills. 
The modern textbook “reader” in language classes usually has cultural 
content selected to give students an increasing knowledge of significant 
differences between the foreign peoples and Americans—in behavior, 
attitudes, and historical background. The language teacher, whose 
training (including foreign travel and acquaintance with the people 
and their literature) has given him personal experience in international 
understanding, is able to bring additional life and meaning to even the 
best of textbooks with his own knowledge and insight. 


Foreign language teaching obviously has no monopoly on imparting 
information; indeed, information about a foreign culture derived from 
a language teacher or a language textbook may be somewhat more costly 
of time than information obtained, say, in a social studies class or 
through a translation. This third contribution of language learning 
to international understanding would be inefficient, therefore, were it 
not for the two other contributions which it uniquely makes. 
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FL PROGRAM POLICY 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


Most public statements about the values of language learning, 
whether made by language teachers or by other persons, stress values 
that are achieved only with mastery of a foreign language or very 
considerable proficiency in speaking and reading it. No harm is done 
by such statements unless they imply or assume—as too often they 
do—that mastery or real proficiency can be achieved in two years of 
high school or one year of college instruction. 


In the educational system of no other nation on earth is such an 
assumption made. It is not made because it is irresponsible. It is 
made in the United States only because language instruction here, 
unlike language instruction elsewhere, is frequently limited to two 
years of high school or one year of college instruction. The inevitable 
result has been disillusion for both pupils and public. With more and 
more people now advocating foreign language study in the national 
interest, both the public and educational administrators need to realize 
the amount of curricular time necessary for the acquisition of real 
proficiency in a second language. Here is the truth about the factor 
of time. 


1. Vocabulary. Given adequately prepared teachers, classes of 
reasonable size, and proper aims, methods, and materials, in two high 
school years or one college year of instruction it is possible to inculcate 
an “active” (speaking-writing) vocabulary of between 500 and 1,000 
words, and a “recognition” (heariug-reading) vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 1,500 to 2,500. “Language,” of course, is more than a body of 
isolated words that can thus be counted, but these figures give us a 
basis for significant comparison. A typical modern “reader” for seven- 
year-olds in an American elementary school contains between 500 and 
600 English words. “Basic English” consists of 850 words. A respon- 
sible estimate (1941) gives an American child of six an average “recog- 
nition” vocabulary of 16,900 basic words or 23,700 total (basic plus 
derivative) words. The youth of eighteen has a recognition vocabulary 
of 47,300 basic words or 80,300 total words. Another study (1945) 
based on childrens’ writing shows that the composite active, i.e., written, 
vocabulary of American first-graders amounts to 5,099 words and that 
the corresponding figure for eighth-graders is 17,930 words. 

A moment’s reflection will make it clear that the limited vocabulary 
taught in a beginning foreign language course is, of pedagogical 
necessity, carefully chosen for its usefulness in connection with graded 
readers and in illustrating a variety of grammatical and idiomatic 
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points about the new language. Usually it is not chosen with a view to 
tourist or business needs, as would be the vocabulary taught, say, in 
a commercial language course. 


The President of the Berlitz School of Languages estimates that “a 
good working knowledge” of a spoken foreign language takes about 
100 hours of individual instruction. The wartime Intensive Language 
Program, with its very small classes, involved 612 or more hours of 
concentrated instruction. On the other hand, a typical one-year begin- 
ning language course in college involves between 90 and 120 hours of 
instruction in classes of 20 or more students. One must consider the 
problems faced by the instructor of such a course. 


2. Knowledge and skills. Properly directed, language learning is 
a richly varied experience; but when time is severely limited, the lan- 
guage teacher is compelled either (a) to attempt all the possible things 
and therefore do them superficially, or (b) to neglect some because of 
the desperate effort to do justice to others. Either decision leads to 
disappointment for many students. Let any reasonable person think 
for a moment about the problem in its simplest terms: How, in 90 
hours of classroom time, to teach: 


a) listening comprehension of a new tongue; 

b) speaking ability involving the making of new sounds in un- 
familiar structures; 

c) reading ability involving the rapid acquisition of a “passive” 
vocabulary considerably in excess of that used in speaking; 

d) writing ability; 

e) knowledge of structural differences between the foreign tongue 
and one’s own, explained through grammatical terminology that 
in many cases will be as foreign to the student as the new lan- 
guage; 

f) knowledge of the foreign culture; and 

g) comprehension of the subject matter of any texts used. 


What emerges from the usual one-year college or two-year high 
schoo] attempt to achieve all these basic, widely acknowledged objec- 
tives? We get a student who can read, say, a little very simple French, 
or talk Spanish within a very limited conversational range. Make no 
mistake about it, he has no “mastery” of a second language, and both 
the vocational and cultural advantages of genuine proficiency are still 
beyond his reach. He has merely had what in many other nations 
would be the beginning of seven or nine years of uninterrupted in- 
struction, leading to eventual proficiency. 
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FL PROGRAM POLICY 


We believe that, while even limited instruction in a foreign language 
has educational value as a “Copernican step,” it does not produce re- 
sults commensurate with national needs on the one hand or the normal 
and natural expectations of parents and students on the other hand. 
Accepting blame, as a profession, for some beclouding of this issue in 
the past, we urge that educational administrators, wherever and when- 
ever possible, institute in our schools and colleges sequences of lan- 
guage instruction that will guarantee to those students with aptitude 
and interest the mastery they want and need to achieve. 


THE UNUSUAL LANGUAGES 


Although it is a commonplace that the United States now occupies 
a position of world leadership, it is still not sufficiently recognized that in 
order to meet, on a basis of mutual understanding and cooperation, 
not only the diplomats and military men, but also the common people 
of the other nations of the globe, the United States does not yet have 
nearly enough persons adequately trained in the languages of those 
nations. We urge, therefore, that constructive measures be taken as 
rapidly as possible to encourage in our colleges and universities the 
study of the more significant world languages; for example, those of 
the people of India, of the Near East, of Japan and China, of Indo- 
nesia, of Central Africa. Even the study of Russian has been and is 
seriously deficient, compared with our national need in view of the 
present struggle of ideologies. 


Language study in our schools is still limited too exclusively to the 
Western European countries. Adequately trained teachers and instruc- 
tional materials for other languages are scarce or non-existent. The 
Committee on the Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, therefore, with the aid of Ford Foundation grants 
is now developing a body of trained linguists, a corpus of descriptive 
analyses of many of the less known languages, and materials for in- 
struction in the form of manuals, recordings, and dictionaries. This 
tooling process is slow, but it is indispensable and merits wider recog- 
nition and encouragement. 


In order to develop effective instruction, we urge the establishment 
of centers of instruction in colleges and universities in various parts 
of the country, each one specializing in a single group of languages 
spoken by millions of people but practically unknown to us. It would 
be desirable also to make available in each center instruction in the 
geography, history, economics, and politics of the language area studied. 
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It is essential and urgent educational planning, regional and national, 
that we call for; we believe it is possible and desirable to develop such 
centers throughout the United States. Without such progress in lan. 
guage competence, the United States can hardly measure up to its 
present world responsibilities. 


THE FL PROGRAM AND THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


The Steering Committee for the Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of America believes that the obvious 
relevance of modern language study to modern life should not blind 
educators or the American public to the importance of our having 
more citizens who know ancient languages. It is not only that our 
Western civilization is more intelligible to those who can directly read 
its origins and development in our heritage from Greece and Rome; 
there is also the urgently modern fact that our children and grand- 
children are going to have to understand this Western heritage in 
relation to the cultural traditions of the East. 


Accumulating evidence shows that a first foreign language can most 
readily be learned in childhood and learned primarily as spoken lan- 
guage. Unless Latin is taught in this way, we believe that study of 
an ancient language is best postponed until secondary school age, and 
that an ancient language can be learned most efficiently if a modern 
foreign language has first been approached as speech. Hence we recom- 
mend that the study of Latin as a second foreign language be vigorously 
promoted in our secondary schools, and we further recommend that 
administrators, counsellors, and teachers of modern languages in our 
colleges and universities take practical steps to encourage more students 
to learn ancient Greek, Hebrew, classical Arabic, Chinese, and Sanskrit. 


Latin is the parent language of French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. It has also, with Greek, furnished nearly the whole of our 
English intellectual vocabulary. Its literature is the key to many basic 
concepts that we have modified to create what we tend to think of as 
our uniquely modern political, esthetic, and intellectual life. Ignorance 
of this cultural heritage is a dubious preparation for cultural advance. 
Ignorance of one’s linguistic heritage is, moreover, a dubious basis 
for informed and effective use of either English or a modern Romance 
language. We view the decline of Latin in American education as an 
unfortunate result of radical and shortsighted efforts to “modernize” 
the curriculum and make education “practical.” 
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FL PROGRAM POLICY 


The curriculum of the future, if it is designed to meet problems of 
the future, will recognize that the classical languages—Eastern as well 
as Western—have a claim to the attention of educated men and women 
who would, through language study, know the significant past at first 
hand. This is an essential contribution of the Humanities, which the 
modern languages—whose own past is steadily lengthening—share in, 
but cannot monopolize. 


COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


We believe, as do the faculties of 671 liberal arts colleges in the 
United States, that some experience with and some degree of skill in 
using a foreign language are a truly indispensable element in liberal 
education. We further believe that our country’s foreseeable inter- 
national responsibilities make it imperative for more Americans to 
acquire a more functional knowledge of modern foreign languages. In 
a world in which the skill is in growing demand, ability to use a 
modern foreign language more than justifies its continued prominence 
in curricula offering many other rewarding educational experiences, 
for the cultural benefits of language study are as great as ever. We 
therefore affirm: 


1) that no curriculum leading to the B.A. degree is educationally 
defensible unless it requires of all students reasonable proficiency 
in the use of at least one foreign language, and 


2) that by “reasonable proficiency” we mean, in the case of modern 
foreign languages, certain abilities, no matter how or when ac- 
quired: (a) the ability to get the sense of what an educated native 
says when he is speaking simply on a general subject, (b) the 
ability to use the common expressions needed for getting around 
in the foreign country, speaking with a pronunciation readily 
understandable to a native, (c) the ability to grasp directly the 
meaning of simple, non-technical writing, except for an occasional 
word, and (d) the ability to write a short, simple letter. We spell 
out these skills because we believe that the increasingly important 
educational justification of a language requirement is not served by 
statement of the requirement solely in terms of courses or credit 
hours. 


Pledging ourselves to strive for continued improvement of language 
teaching in our colleges, we urge the colleges to make certain that 
their language requirement, as affecting the modern languages, is 
rewarding to the student and meaningful for the nation. Finally, we 
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urge any institutions which have hitherto either decreased or aban. 
doned their foreign language degree requirement to reconsider their 


educational programs in the light of changed conditions and critical 
needs. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Professional alertness demands that language teachers consider un- 
remittingly how technological advances in their field may help them 
improve their individual proficiency. New types of equipment, which 
at first disturb our customary procedures and serve us awkwardly in 
the early stages, have a way of becoming indispensable later. As more 


people learn to master the new machines, they add to their total teach- 
ing effectiveness. 


It is a matter of national urgency as well as of professional pride 
that teachers of foreign languages, along with their colleagues in other 
fields, seek all possible means of improving their efficiency, individually 
and collectively. The possibility that audial and visual aids to language 
teaching—especially, instruction by radio and television and use of 
language laboratories—can enable the highly skilled language teacher, 
with the help of assistants, to teach a greater number of students with- 
out loss of effectiveness, deserves investigation. 

The general satisfaction experienced by the more than 100 colleges 
and universities which have already installed and experimented with 
language laboratories leads us to conclude that the language laboratory 
has already been accepted by many as a highly desirable aid to lan- 
guage teaching. 

We therefore recommend: 


1) that language instructors through experimentation familiarize 
themselves with and develop the possibilities of using audio-visual 
equipment; 

2) that objective evaluation techniques be developed and applied; 


3) that state, regional, and national organizations of language teach- 
ers make increased efforts to study these experiments and to com- 
municate their findings to the widest possible audiences; 


4) that adequate training in the use of A-V techniques be included 
hereafter in the preparation of FL teachers; 


5) that language instructors in individual institutions seek administra- 


tive support for language laboratory equipment, including visual 
aids, as an already widely accepted adjunct to teaching. 
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aban. COOPERATION OF STATE AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
their WITH THE MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
ritical 


The Steering Committee for the FL Program expresses the hope that 
many individuals and organizations will cooperate in a new effort: 


1) to emphasize the professional unity developed by the FL Program; 


Pond 2) to stress the fact of the FL Program’s permanence, and thus pre- 
Por vent any slackening of the high morale developed during the stage 
ly in of foundation support (October 1952-September 1958); and 
more 3) to establish a recognizable basis for even closer liaison in the 
each- years ahead between the permanent FL Program staff and state 
and regional organizations. 

pride The Steering Committee therefore invites 
ae 1) editors of bulletins and newsletters which are cooperating in the 
age dissemination of FL Program materials to indicate hereafter their 
ol part in this common effort (e.g. by publishing regularly on mast- 
am heads some such statement as “Published in cooperation with the 
with. FL Program of the MLA”); and 

2) state and regional associations of foreign language teachers to make 
leges similar acknowledgments of cooperation and liaison with the FL 
with Program, either by simple additions to constitutional statements 
atory of purpose or, less radically, by passing appropriate resolutions. 
ad The Steering Committee is not suggesting—indeed, it lacks author- 

ity to propose—formal affiliation of state organizations with the national 

MLA. Its concern is an ongoing FL Program, which has sought to 
arize promote and improve foreign language instruction at all levels of edu- 
isual cation, and which hereafter will depend more and more for its effective- 


ness on the continuing cooperation of state publications and organ- 
j: izations. 
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Professional Notes 


In the September 1956 PMLA, retiring editor William R. Parker 
has reprinted a selection of his observations which had appeared over 
the years in the “For Members Only” section. One paragraph in par- 
ticular caught this editor’s attention: 


FOOTNOTABILIA. The Editor of PMLA thought he had seen 
the ultimate when an article arrived quoting a long, continuous 
and very familiar passage from Chaucer’s Prologue—with a full 
footnote for every line reading “Chaucer, Geoffrey, Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, line 1,” etc. Recently, however, he received an 
article the very first footnote of which read “/bid.” Needless to 
say, these particular notes will walk, like Prospero’s elves, with 
printless foot. But as Il Penseroso might put it, they have brought 
a melancholy pleasure— 


“And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Supra, circa, et infra .. .” 





The graduates of the U. S. Air Force Academy will now be well 
grounded linguistically. When the Academy was opened in July 1955, 
it was planned that cadets in their senior year would have a choice 
between an FL and a course in aircraft design. Now a special review 
board of four generals has decided that all graduates must have an 
intensive course in either French or Spanish in the senior year. The 
reason: “to stimulate their interest and remove the psychological blocks 
in learning to speak another nation’s tongue.” 





There were 1,399,300 graduates of public and private secondary 
schools in the continental U. S. in 1955, and 682,639 first-time college 
freshmen. It would seem that approximately 48.7% of 1955 high 
school graduates (46.9% in 1954) went on to college. Compare this 
percentage with the 14.2% of public high school students who in 1955 
were enrolled in courses in modern FLs. 





Did you know that four U. S. senators—Kilgore of West Virginia, 
McClellan of Arkansas, Stennis of Mississippi, Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts—contributed small amounts to Egypt’s armament week drive 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


for funds on 18 October 1955? How come such unsenatorial conduct? 
All four were visiting Cairo, encountered a man with a collection box; 
he spoke to them in Arabic, and they “assumed” (according to Salton- 
stall the next day, talking to an interested reporter) that he was ask- 
ing for money “for some charity society for children or something 
else.” Arabic, incidentally, is a language that even U. S. senators 
can learn. ; 





Cornell University’s Committee on Distribution Requirements has 
recommended “that every student in the College (of Arts and 
Sciences), regardless of the degree of his competence on entrance, 
be required to take at least 6 hours, and perhaps as much as 12 hours, 
of work in an FL, ancient or modern . . . Students qualified in a 
modern FL at entrance are at present exempt from further work in 
an FL. This seems to the Committee a very great waste of time and 
skill; when the student has reached the point where he might put his 
knowledge of a language to some educational use, he is allowed to 
discontinue it. By requiring that every student, whatever the level 
of attainment with which he entered, be required to work in an FL, 
we will conserve precious abilities and extend them in culturally valu- 
able directions.” 





Beginning in October 1956, the citizens of Belgium will see a na- 
tionwide FL promotion campaign, with every Belgian urged to “Be- 
come a Polyglot for 1958.” FL classes in public and private schools 
will be intensified; the Army Education Corps will teach FLs to 
soldiers; regular lessons will be given over the Belgian broadcasting 
system; correspondence classes will be offered; and local evening 
classes, even in the smallest hamlets, will be inaugurated. Though 
the stress will be on learning English, Spanish, and German, other 
languages, even Oriental, will not be neglected. Why is Belgium thus 
“returning to school”? In 1958 Brussels will be the seat of a Universal 
Exhibition, and the reception committee, headed by Baron Frangois 
Vaxelaire, wants “each one of the 30,000,000 visitors who will come 
to the Exhibition to have the impression, later confirmed, that he has 
been personally expected.” The day the Exhibition opens, Belgians 
will wear badges with colors indicating the languages they can speak, 
and foreign visitors will be handed badges with corresponding colors, 
making linguistic identification easy.” 


tad 
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A revised edition (88 pages, 31 photographs, 20 line drawings) of 
Fernand Marty’s Methods and Equipment for the Language Labora 
tory is available for $1.75 from Audio-Visual Publications, Box 54, 
Middlebury, Vt. . . . What German teachers consider desirable and 
undesirable features in their textbooks may be read in two articles in 
the German Quarterly, March 1954 and November 1955. . . . The 
American Institute for Foreign Trade (Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Ariz.) has an FL lab with 48 booths (with headphones), 52 listening 
posts (with earphones), 16 listening rooms equipped with record 
players or tape recorders or both, 17 tape recorders, and 20 phono- 
graphs. .. . The annual Fall Meeting of the Research Council, MLASC, 
was held October 6 at USC. Dr. Robert Beachboard (UC, Santa 
Barbara College) spoke at the open forum in the afternoon on “Tests 
and Measurements Here and Abroad”... . 





The following article, appearing in the Los Angeles Times for Octo- 
ber 4, 1956, requires no comment. 


MOSCOW, Oct. 3—The Soviet Union is training thousands 
of young students to read, speak and translate all the major 
languages of the world. Probably no other nation is engaged 
in so extensive and intensive a language study program. It al- 
ready has provided a large reservoir of persons able to speak 
and read one or more foreign languages. 

Teaching methods and the mechanical facilities necessary for 
good language training—tape recorders, films, phonographs and 
the like—are as modern as anywhere in the world. In fact, the 
only notable lack in the program appears to be a shortage of 
native speakers of the various languages with whom the students 
can practice conversation. 


Special institutes for language teaching have been established 
throughout the country, in all the largest cities and at least one 
in each of the 16 republics that make up the Soviet Union. Al- 
though the students are the same age as university students, and 
although the course is of the same five-year duration, the insti- 
tutes do not set out to provide a liberal education. They have 
one purpose: to produce teachers, interpreters and translators of 
foreign languages. 





The annual Fall Meeting of the MLASC was held at Eagle Rock 
High School on October 27, 1956. The following papers were read at 
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the section meetings: French: “Zola and Painting,” by Dr. John C. 
Lapp, Professor of French, UCLA; German: “Ein Spieljahr in Wien,” 
by Dr. Conrad H. Lester; Italian: “A Fulbright Scholar Reports on 
Italy,” by Dr. David G. Farrelly, Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, UCLA; Portuguese: “A Conquista do Sertio,” by Mr. Luiz F. de 
Farro; Spanish: “La Influencia del Periodismo en el Idioma Espafiol,” 
by Dr. Laudelino Moreno, Associate Professor of Spanish, USC. At the 
luncheon an address on “Language and Business” was delivered by Dr. 
William L. Schurz, Professor of Area Studies and International Rela- 
tions at the American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Dr. Wayland D. Hand, Professor of German and Folklore, UCLA, 
spoke on “Folklore in the Schools” at the Research Council meeting in 
the afternoon. 





The annual MLASC Foreign Language Speaking Contest will be held 
on Saturday, January 12, 1957. The topic is “The Education of 
Youth.” Contests will be held in French, German, Latin, and Spanish, 
with separate divisions for bilinguals and for those learning the lan- 
guage in high school. Prizes will be awarded in each division, and a 
trophy will be presented by Alpha Mu Gamma to the school which 
accumulates the highest number of points in all divisions combined. 
Again this year the co-chairmen for the event are Mrs. Josephine Jimé- 
nez and Sister Agnes Rita. 





An announcement from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare serves to remind us that opportunities for exchange teach- 
ing abroad are not restricted to college and university teachers. High 
school and junior college teachers of French language and literature 
are eligible to attend a Seminar in France during the summer of 1957 
and to teach in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Martinique during the school year 1957-58. Teaching assignments will 
be in the field of English language and American literature and civiliza- 
tion. 


FLES 


The University of Wisconsin Press has published Petites Conversa- 
tions by Julian Harris and Héléne Monod-Cassidy, a two-year French 
course for 5th and 6th grades. This children’s book contains dia- 
logues, little reading lessons, songs, jingles, poems, supplementary 
materials, and end vocabulary (French-English only). The last sixty- 
four pages of the book, called “Teacher’s Guide,” contain detailed 
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lesson plans, a complete battery of direct-method exercises for each 
lesson, directions for teaching songs, translations of all songs, poems, 
and dialogues, pronunciation exercises, and even simple grammar 
lessons (for the sixth grade only). The price is $1.50. A twelve-inch 
LP record with songs and conversations is also available at $4.50, 





In the June 1956 issue of National Parent-Teacher, William R, 
Parker sounds a warning against letting our enthusiasm for foreign 
language instruction in the elementary schools outrun our resources, 
His plea is that language instruction “come from persons who not only 
understand elementary school children but who also speak and under. 
stand the foreign language.” This means, in effect, that we must slow 
down the rush to get a second language in the grades until we can 
get enough well-qualified teachers. For while “few children who 
really learn to speak and understand one of the most widely spoken 
foreign languages are going to lack opportunity hereafter for using 
their skill . . . that skill will be of dubious value if they are taught by 
teachers who are themselves unskilled.” 





This September the MLA added three new Guides to the first MLA 
Teacher’s Guide, Beginning French in Grade Three (published Sep- 
tember 1955): French in Grade Four, Beginning Spanish in Grade 
Three, and Beginning German in Grade Three. In keeping with the 
flexible and experimental nature of this project, the Guides are pub- 
lished in loose-leaf format, photo-offset in crisp, legible type. In each 
Guide, prepared by the group authorship method, the ruling principle 
has been the teaching of the spoken foreign language in situations 
which are natural to the child. Each Guide costs $2.50 and should 
be ordered from the Educational Publishing Corporation, Darien, 
Connecticut. A twelve-inch LP record is available for both the third- 
grade French and Spanish Guides. They may be ordered for $5.00 
each from FLES Department, Modern Language Association, New 
York 3, N. Y. (Work is now progressing on French in Grade Five, 
Spanish in Grade Four, and German in Grade Four. These should 
be ready for Fall 1957. Eventually each series will extend from grade 
3 through grade 6. Phonograph records will be prepared to accom- 
pany each Guide.) 





The McGraw-Hill Book Company, in cooperation with the MLA, 
began a research program with FLES in four schools this fall. The 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


basis for this program consists of The Language Master and the MLA 
Teacher’s Guide, Beginning French in Grade Three. The Language 
Master is an audio-visual instrument based on the principle of a tape 
recorder. The difference between them is that The Language Master 
has tape on 9x31, inch cards instead of on reels. As the card is 
played, the tape on the card speaks the word, phrase, or sentence 
printed on the card. This allows the user to repeat any given item 
as many times as is necessary to get the correct pronunciation. A 
simple instrument to operate, it has only two controls: volume and 
tone. Its operation is easy enough to allow young children to run it 
without supervision. 


In this year’s research program, McGraw-Hill will place a Language 
Master, cards, and MLA Teacher’s Guides with one teacher in each of 
four schools located in Hicksville, Long Island, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Springfield, Mass., and Fairfield, Conn. 





Professor Arthur M, Selvi of Teachers College of Connecticut an- 
nounces the approval by the Curriculum Committee of a new elective 
concentration program in French for elementary education majors. 
By using the electives available in a student’s program for a sequence 
of courses in French and a course in Teaching Modern Languages in 
Elementary Schools, it is possible to accumulate 19 semester hours of 
credit and to become qualified as a teacher of French in the ele- 
mentary school, provided the candidate has a good, basic knowledge 
of French to start with. 





On 5-6 May, 1956, Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, Dr. Frances Ilg, Director of the Gesell Institute 
of Child Development, and a number of other authorities met with the 
members of the staff of the MLA to discuss problems of second lan- 
guage learning in childhood. The following statement represents the 
consensus of the group on the moot question of the best age to begin 
learning a second language: 

The optimum age for beginning the continuous learning of a second language 
seems to fall within the span of ages 4 through 8, with superior performance to 


be anticipated at ages 8, 9, 10. In this early period the brain seems to have great- 
est plasticity and specialized capacity for acquiring speech. 


The specialized capacity includes the ability to mimic accurately the stream 
of speech (sounds, rhythm, intonation, stress, etc.) and to learn and manipulate 
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language patterns easily. Support for the conviction that the brain has greate 
plasticity for speech learning during the first decade of life comes from the fag 
that, in cases of gross destruction of the cerebral speech areas, return of norm 
speech occurs much more rapidly and more completely than at a later age, 


Dr. Ilg, in collaboration with Dr. Arnold Gesell, has analyzed the 
language learning process of “The Years from Four to Eight.” This 
is what they say: 


The years from four through eight are a period of burgeoning in the pattem 
of language behavior. The series of thumb-nail sketches below suggest the trends 
of these growth changes. There are great individual differences, but typical trends 
become apparent when one age level of maturity is compared with another, A 
working knowledge of the key characteristics at these advancing levels of maturity 
has a distinct bearing on the methods of optimum teaching both of the native 
languauge and the second language. 


The basis of the four-year-old’s language interest is exemplified in his acquisi- 
tion of the words “world” and “different.” He wants to hear about other children, 
to know where they live, to sing their songs. His tongue enjoys the exercise of big 
words and different sounds. He has a spontaneous, playful attitude toward words, 
rhymes and jingles—which furthers his language development. 


The five-year-old is more specific in his interests. He wishes to define, to know 
the meaning of new words as he hears them. He is interested in words in other 
languages as well as his own. He likes to name objects. 


The dramatic interests of the six-year-old allow him to project himself whole- 
heartedly into the role of a child of another country. When he enacts everyday 
incidents—shopping, telephoning, meeting friends—his language learning comes 
to involve his vigorously developing sense of self, and he becomes more aware of 
the living reality of a new language. Rapid drive ahead, rather than careful cor- 
rection, is most important to him. 


Seven is a more critical and a more skeptical age. Intellectual aspects again 
play a more prominent role in language learning. The seven-year-old is interested 
in the meaning and spelling of words. Many Sevens use a picture dictionary, 
both as a specific tool and a source book and as a fascinating volume for browsing 
in. Seven’s approach to learning is primarily a serial, step-by-step process. 


The eight-year-old, by contrast, shows a new capacity to grasp total wholes. 
He thrusts outward, ranging widely in new breadth of interests. He makes a more 
rational approach to foreign lands and peoples, and often shows surprisingly in- 
sightful empathy for social life in other cultures. Eight’s verbal expansiveness too 
(loquacity, exaggeration, boasting, fabulizing) can find new outlet in a new lan- 
guage. His beginning use of code languages (Pig Latin, Double Dutch) suggests 
new potential motivations in languauge learning—sharing secret knowledge with 
friends and mystification of enemies. Slang and cliches, prominent in his use of 
his own language, can add spice to another language. 

The present trend toward providing opportunities for second-language learning 
in the early grades indicates a clearer recognition of the patterns and sequences 
of child development. The young child enjoys language experience. He is ready 
to learn, to listen, to communicate by word of mouth, in playful and dramatic 
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COLLEGE FL TEACHERS 


situations. With favorable motivation he is emotionally amenable to a second and 
even a third language. 

This holds true for nursery school and kindergarten age levels. But the new lan- 
guage experience should be introduced by a special teacher rather than a regular 
teacher. The give and take of language are so closely bound up with interper- 
gnal relationships that even a mother may encounter resistance if too suddenly 
she addresses her child in a strange tongue. Second language learning whether 
at home or abroad is greatly influenced by emotional rapport and social factors. 


In a culture which is at once monolingual and polyethnic, these factors are 
extraordinarily complex. They involve school administration (public and private), 
local community acceptance and parental cooperation. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that the generic child delights in language in all its phases, in mimics, in 
dance, in music and song, in dramatic expression, in activity games and the 
spoken word. The early linguistic experience may be forgotten, but the second 
language, spoken and enacted, will make him aware of other peoples, broaden his 
outlook, and facilitate the intellectual acquisition of a second language at a later 
and higher level. 


The Preparation of College 
FL Teachers 


Eighteen department chairmen from seventeen universities met in 
five sessions at MLA headquarters on 26 and 27 March 1955 to dis- 
cuss problems in the recruitment and preparation of college teachers 
of modern foreign languages. The universities represented had, dur-. 
ing the past five years, awarded a total of more than 400 Ph.D. de-. 
grees in Germanic and Romance languages. The conference, chaired, 
by the Director of the MLA’s Foreign Language Program, was am 
in formal one, with no motions entertained and no resolutions passed, 
Nevertheless, unanimous attitudes became apparent on some of the 
many problems discussed, and a consensus was reached on certain 
details. Friendly disagreement was equally apparent in the lively dis- 
cussion of other matters. 


ProMoOTING INTEREST IN LANGUAGES 


The conferees agreed on the desirability of foreign language de- 
partments offering undergraduate courses in European or world litera- 
ture in translation, especially on the freshman or sophomore level. 
Such courses, in addition to introducing many students to literatures 
they would not otherwise encounter, will arouse in some students a 
desire to know these masterpieces in their original languages. 

The following excerpts are reprinted with permission from the original article 
published in PMLA, LXX (September 1955), 57-68. 
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A clear majority of the conferees believed that language teachers 
should do much more than they are now doing to stress relations be. 
tween foreign literature and the fine art, history, politics, and other 
aspects of the foreign country, broadening their offerings to meet 
student desires for integrated knowledge. This, it was pointed out, 
would make languages seem less a “tool” subject and more a “human. 
ity,” and would bring foreign language departments back into the 
general intellectual atmosphere of the university. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


The conferees unanimously agreed that many, perhaps most, cur- 
rent programs leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees fail to include 
realistic preparation for the problems which beginning teachers will 
face, or adequate training in methods and skills necessary to success- 
ful instruction in basic language courses. Many graduate students 
need to maintain (often even to acquire) proficiency in the language 
they will soon be teaching. On the other hand, with the decline in 
the quality of preparation which many beginning graduate students 
bring from secondary school and college, there is increasing reason 
to maintain (often even to strengthen) present courses which insure 
that graduate training results in significant knowledge and in true 
scholarly attitudes. 

Confronting this dilemma, the Conference discussed, and dismissed, 
the familiar suggestion that two kinds of programs (teaching and re- 
search) be designed for the two graduate degrees. A majority argued, 
instead, that while some things needed to be added to the present pro- 
grams, nothing essential should be sacrificed. 

With only one participant dissenting it was agreed, therefore, that 
practical work in phonetics (perhaps including applied linguistics), 
in teaching methods, and in advanced conversation and composition 
should be offered for graduate credit apart from the M.A. program; 
that such additional courses (or their equivalent in content, or demon- 
strated proficiency in their content) should be required of students 
seeking certification from a language department for junior college 
or college teaching; and that doctoral candidates who intend to teach, 
and wish certification, should elect such courses in addition to their 
normal doctoral program. It was also agreed that practice teaching 
under supervision should form part of this graduate instruction. 

What was essentially new about this consensus was the concept of 
certification for college teaching, to be earned by taking some prac: 
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COLLEGE FL TEACHERS 


tical courses in addition to the normal M.A. and Ph.D. programs, and 
ultimately through passing a nationally standardized examination given 
under the auspices of the MLA. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING A PROFESSION 


Most of the conferees agreed that the prestige and rewards hitherto 
accorded scholarly attainments—which recognition they would not in 
any degree diminish—had tended to make basic language instruction 
seem, both to administrators and teachers, a second-class profession 
with inferior rewards and little academic “future.” This situation, 
they agreed, called for change: genuine excellence in language teach- 
ing, by properly trained persons, should hereafter be recognized and 
rewarded as is genuine excellence in the teaching of literature or phil- 
ology, or of research techniques in these fields. While some of the 
conferees doubted the wisdom of a university’s rewarding with a full 
professorship any performance, however superior, that was limited to 
basic language instruction, there was almost complete agreement that 
promotions up to this rank (i.e., including the associate professorship) 
should be made for outstanding teaching of any foreign language. 


The situation which the conferees hoped to remedy had arisen, they 
recognized, largely as a result of a feeling within the profession itself 
that elementary language instruction was properly (as it was once 
actually) a secondary school subject, and hence a somewhat “menial” 
task for a university instructor. Whatever its past or present justifica- 
tion, this attitude has, however, proved detrimental to an increasingly 
important branch of instruction in almost all American colleges and 
universities, and the time has come, the conferees agreed, to recog- 
nize it appropriately as such. Whether language teaching is “as im- 
portant” as the teaching of literature is beside the point; it is basic 
to the teaching of foreign literature, it can involve the teaching of 
literature, it is a recognized college subject, and it involves profes- 
sional techniques and standards, excellence in which should be re- 
warded. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF YOUNG INSTRUCTORS 


The conferees felt that hitherto, in far too many instances, the lot 
of the young instructor has been a discouraging one. They unani- 
mously agreed that, as early as individual qualifications warranted, 
young instructors should be given opportunities to participate in the 
teaching of courses above the elementary or intermediate levels, pre- 
ferably literary or philological courses. When staffing problems make 
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this impossible, and such instructors must be restricted to the basic 
courses, every effort should be made to give them a variety of basic 
courses to teach. Moreover, to the extent that the integrity of the 
graduate program permits, senior professors in a department should 
teach at least one of the basic courses, thus emphasizing the dignity 
and importance of basic language instruction, 


In addition, chairmen should try to reduce the teaching load or 
even secure leave with full pay for instructors able and likely to make 
good use of such privileges. There was unanimous agreement that 10 
or 12 hours of teaching, at any rank, should be considered a maxi- 
mum “load.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 


There was considerable discussion on whether or not courses at the 
various levels should be taught in English or partly or wholly in the 
foreign language. Review of practices in the seventeen universities 
represented at the Conference indicated a considerable variety within 
departments, between departments, and among universities. 


The conferees reached no consensus on what policy hereafter should 
be, but there was general approval of the policy (e.g., at Columbia) of 
encouraging graduate students, regardless of the language used by 
the instructor, to respond in the language in which they express them- 
selves best. While everyone agreed that language students need a 
maximum of practice in speaking and understanding the foreign 
tongue, there was concern lest this take precedence over the need, 
on the graduate level particularly, for developing the critical faculty 
in discussions of literary form and substance, 
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Reviews 


Hans Koun, Making of the Modern French Mind. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1955 (Anvil Book, No. 1). Paper. 191 pp. $1.25. 


This small book deserves the attention of everyone interested in the 
background of contemporary France. Hans Kohn, Professor of His- 
tory at the City College of New York, presents us with an admirable 
choice of materials designed to bring into clearer focus, if not to ex- 
plain, the events and trends which have entered into the formation of 
the modern French mind. 


The first half of the book is an essay in which Professor Kohn sum- 
marizes the intellectual history of France during the last two hundred 
and fifty years. The political, religious, economic, social. and literary 
forces that determined the history of France (and of continental Eu- 
rope) during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are all studied in 
their relationship to the present-day scene. Since this essay is directed 
toward the student and not toward the teacher, the author propounds 
no new or startling theories, no paradoxical or unorthodox interpreta- 
tions. There are no footnotes, no cases of “name-dropping”, no mysteri- 
ous allusions to events or persons unknown to the reader; there is 
nothing which detracts from the clear, logical exposition of essential 
information. The seven chapter headings give some notion of the 
broad range of topics covered in the essay: France’s European Lead- 
ership, Faith and Reason. Social Regeneration, The Liberal Tradition. 
The Catholic Tradition, Literature and Society, Contemporary France. 
While one may perhaps question the inclusion or omission of certain 
specific points, Professor Kohn’s study nevertheless stands as a master- 
ful presentation, straightforward and concise, of a most complex subject. 


The remaining hundred pages contain reading selections in English, 
some of which are here translated for the first time. Though a few of 
them are commonly found in anthologies, others are less widely known. 
The first three are from the eighteenth century (Voltaire, Condorcet, 
Robespierre), while pages from Sorel and Jaurés represent the twen- 
tieth century. Framed between these two groups are seventeen passages 
from such outstanding figures of the nineteenth century as Chateau- 
briand, De Maistre, Saint-Simon, Comte, Louis Napoléon, Michelet, 
Tocqueville, Renan, Taine, Montalembert, and Veuillot. The passages 
are all judiciously chosen and will furnish the raw material for many 
hours of stimulating discussion. Indeed, one of the great virtues of 
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Professor Kohn’s book is that it encourages the student to think for 
himself. 


Until now there has been remarkably little written in English suit. 
able for a comprehensive text in a French civilization course. Too 
often the student has been obliged to rely for fundamental information 
upon a political history of France (usually too long and too detailed 
for his purposes), while the rest of the picture was supplied by the 
teacher’s lectures or by a list of supplementary readings. Professor 
Kohn’s little volume fills this long-felt need for a basic text. In addition, 
it can be highly recommended to the general reader as an almost in- 
exhaustible source of provocative ideas. 

Kernan B. Whitworth, Jr. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 





GEORGES SIMENON, Sept petites croix dans un carnet. Editors: N. S. 
Peppard and K. G. Ajémian. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1956. 
Cloth. 131 pp. $1.60. 


This is a story about detectives, but like many of Simenon’s stories 
it is not really a detective-story. If somebody has not already done so, 
I would suggest they be called “atmospherics.” I cannot agree with 
the editors that the ninety-odd pages which constitute the text proper 
represent Simenon “at his best.” They struck me as the equivalent of 
a French Dragnet scenario. Small talk, shop talk among les flics, prac- 
tically no plot, sketchy characterization: will this interest our students? 

When it became known that Gide was an avid reader of Simenon, 
textbook editions became inevitable. Simenon had become respectable, 
indeed fashionable, even among academics. One now could, although 
not all have done so, refer to Gide’s admiration in the preface. Profes- 
sor Otis Fellows did so very well in his edition of Tournants Dangereux, 
leaving nothing for Mr. Peppard to say in his perfunctory introduction 
beyond the fact that Gide was one of Simenon’s many admirers among 
famous people. Gide’s attitude toward Simenon was not one of com- 
plete admiration. In fact, one of the very passages quoted to demon- 
strate his admiration deals with “one of the less successful novels of 
Simenon. One is rather vexed with him for this, since in it he spoils 
a marvelous subject, through haste, and one might say, impatience.” 
(The Journals of André Gide, Vol. IV.) 

This little volume has an unmistakably British tone, although no 
academic connection is given for the editors. A French police car is “a 
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large vehicle similar to a shooting-brake,” boudin is “black pudding,” 
the Police Judiciaire is “more or less the equivalent of the C.I.D.,” les 
Halles are “similar to Covent Garden,” faire des ménages is “to go out 
charring.” These few items are not important, and the end vocabulary 
shows an effort to include Americanisms. The Métro is given as the 
“Underground” in the notes, but “subway” is given also in the vocabu- 
lary. 

The editors show a good sense for translation when vous autres said 
in a pleasant context is translated as “You chaps,” while when used 
with Vos gueules it becomes “you guys.” One pleasant feature is the 
honesty of the editors in dealing with the word garce. No pussy-footing 
“loose woman,” just plain “bitch.” 


One wonders whether this is a reprint of a book originally put out 
for the British market. It is a bit difficult to imagine English students 
learning French through Simenon. Does anybody know whether the 
French learn English through Agatha Christie? 

For those who no longer feel obliged or able to teach important 
literary material as soon as possible in their courses, this reader will 
do as well as dozens of others of its type. 

Edward Harvey 
Kenyon College 





Howarp R. Marraro, editor, /talian Writers of Today. An Anthology 


of Short Stories, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
New York: S. F. Vanni, 1955. xiv, 286 pp. 


The teacher of foreign languages always welcomes a new anthology 
of edited readings. This is especially true in the case of the teacher of 
Italian who has for his use only the too few, repeatedly used works of 
writers of an earlier generation. For his stimulation, and perhaps also 
for the student’s, Marraro’s /talian Writers of Today provides some 
fresh, interesting present-day material. The publication appears at a 
time when students’ awareness of contemporary Italian literary activity 
is probably higher than it has ever been before. Almost all the authors 
known to the literate American public through recent translations are 
represented. The list is indeed impressive: Bacchelli, Moravia, Vit- 
torini, Pavese, Pratolini, Buzzati, Marotta, Papini, and Palazzeschi. 
The others, probably less read in translation, but nonetheless significant, 
are Alvaro, Cecchi, and the two women writers, Pietravalle and Man- 
zini. Conceivably, regular readers of Italian would like to own this 
collection for its good sampling of representative modern authors. But, 
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its up-to-date selections notwithstanding, the anthology was conceived 


for pedagogical purposes, and it is as a class text that it will be re. 
viewed here. 


Unfortunately, the volume has several shortcomings which limit its 
usefulness in the classroom. The least of these (though still serious 
for its discouraging effect on students) is the frequent occurrence 
of typographical errors. We have, for instance, probelma (p. 40) for 
problema; ragaza (p. 83) for ragazza; palbabile (p. 94) for palpabile; 
preoccupato (p. 41) for preoccupate; imbargo (p. 137) for imbarco; 
crissi (p. 156) for scrisst. Such errors exist for English words as well. 
There are even cases in which the spelling of a word in the text differs 
from its spelling in the vocabulary: tramviere (p. 138), tranviere; bat- 
tista (p. 91), batista; chiocciolio (p. 88), chioccolio. Words are also 
misplaced in the vocabulary: abruzzese, cerniera-lampo, iniezione, 
riprendere all occur out of order. Several difficult words do not appear 
in the vocabulary at all: piovisco, grasso, seno, cotenna. Moreover, 
we find there some words for which the English equivalents give no 
help whatsoever. Boccette delle gazose (p. 8), for instance; for 
boccette one finds “phials,” for gazose, “gaseous’”—all of which means 
un bel niente to the student. Looking to clarify vedo due in borghese 
one finds merely “civilian” for borghese. The meaning of “with 
which” for onde (p. 88) is not given; nor is the meaning of “after all” 
given for tanto (p. 138); nor that of “vertiginous” for storno (p. 42). 
The meaning of fascia (p. 99) as used is not “bandage,” but “belt” 
or “girdle”; the meaning of busto (p. 99) is not “bust” but “corset.” 
For chioccolio (“chioccolio di una bochetta di ferro”) one finds 
“whistling of a bird”—which it does mean, but not here. 


More serious than these careless mechanical errors, and certainly 
more exasperating, is the selection of phrases to be explained in the 
notes (which appear at the back of the book). There are numerous 
rather elementary expressions which the editor chooses to clarify and 
many other difficult ones which remain to mystify. Among the former 
are giacca di cuoio, niente di grave, niente di serio, ha proprio perso la 
testa, oltre che piccolo é un uomo molto magro, lo sapevi pure dove ero, 
pud darsi. With the aid of the vocabulary the student might very well 
figure out the meanings of these. Among the more difficult, unclarified 
expressions are mettersi in tutte le pene, ma se vado in albergo mi 
mangio tutto quello che ho da parte, al pari di, gli stavo volentieri 
insieme, ipotetico fin che si voglia, a rigor di logica, la luce del tramonto 
e le prime ombre della sera mi mettevano addosso della malinconia, and 
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REVIEWS 


the Gallicism avere un bel pensare. A note for the peculiar custom 
alluded to in the following sentence from Alvaro’s [1 Rubino is clearly 
needed: “. . . il figliolo . . . faceva assennatamente la guardia alla 
bottega, nei pomeriggi caldi, quando non c’era altro traffico che quello 
della neve per i signori che si svegliavano dal sonno pomeridiano” 
(p. 7). In some instances ci is used irregularly as the third person 
plural indirect object pronoun with no helping word to the student 
about it: “. .. non posso soffrire i contadini . . . Invece bosogna 
parlarci” (p. 75). The irregular use of che in the following sentence 
is also left unexplained: “Oltre la diga sapeva un lago straordinario 
che si tornava con la cesta piena” (p. 134). 


The text is designed to be used “after a student has learned the basic 
principles of the grammar.” But in some stories the vocabulary is too 
unusual (Marotta’s Il bosco invisibile), the tone too highly literary 
(Cecchi’s Concerto), or the style too elliptic (as in the stories of Buzzati, 
Pavese, and Pratolini) for the undergraduate student to get along with- 
out considerably more clarification than is given. Naturally, this variety 
of language and style would have been desirable if it had been brought 
within the range of the student’s understanding through helpful notes. 


Actually the designation “short story” cannot properly be applied to 
all the selections. Some are probably better called notebook or diary 
excerpts or journalistic pieces. Vittorini’s Lo Zio Agrippa passa in 
treno is extracted from a larger work. 


Each selection is preceded by a dull, unappealing photograph of the 
author and a biography which often includes data that can mean little 
to the American student. (We learn, for instance, that Bacchelli’s 
father was one of the founders of the Rizzoli Orthopedic Institute, 
that Palazzeschi played in the company of Lyda Borelli, that Vittorini 
in 1927 worked on the construction of a large bridge.) The introduc- 
tions end with lists of writings about the author, his major works, and 
their translations into English. A bibliography of general works is 
gratuitously provided at the end of the volume, another item of very 
limited use to undergraduate students who are primarily intent on gain- 
ing a reading knowledge of the language. Because of its incomplete- 
ness, it can scarcely serve the scholar, even if one assumes the remote 
possibility that a scholar would do his research in an elementary text- 
book. A general introduction aims at giving a panoramic view of the 
development of the short story in Italy. There are also the usual 
exercises: questions in Italian, composition sentences, and lists of 
idioms which, however, do not appear in the texts to be studied. It 
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would have been a more useful book had the framework of the text 
been less elaborate, and the stories more carefully edited and supplied 
with explanations of difficult passages. 

Professor Marraro tells us he has chosen his stories to reflect the 
spiritual condition of contemporary Italy, but he has overlooked its 
expansive humorous aspects. For the most part the stories are, if not 
solemn, certainly cheerless. This tone, running unrelieved through 
the assignments of a half or a full year (there are seventeen selections, 
some quite long), will become a monotonous surfeit. 


Michael R. Campo 
Trinity College 





Books Received 


ANTHOLOGIES 


G. F. Cushing, Hungarian Prose and Verse. New York: John DeGraff, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. xxxv, 197 pp. $2.50. 


Howard Foster Lowry and Willard Thorp, An Oxford Anthology of 
English Poetry. 2nd edition. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. Cloth. xx, 1356 pp. $6.50. 


Mallarmé, Selected Prose Poems, Essays and Letters. Translated by 
Bradford Cook. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Cloth. 
xxii, 168 pp. $4.00. 


Jerzy Pietrkiewicz, Polish Prose and Verse. New York: John DeGraff, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. xlix, 203 pp. $2.50. 


Dagobert D. Runes, Treasury of World Literature. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Cloth. xxi, 1450 pp. $15.00. 


E. D. Tappe, Rumanian Prose and Verse. New York: John DeGraff, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. xxvii, 193 pp. $2.50. 
DICTIONARIES 


Homer Hogan, Dictionary of American Synonyms. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Cloth. ix, 388 pp. $6.00. 


William Freeman, A Concise Dictionary of English Slang. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Cloth. ix, 268 pp. $3.75. 


James H. Mantinband, Dictionary of Latin Literature. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Cloth. vi, 303 pp. $7.50. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Maxim Newmark, Dictionary of Spanish Literature. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Cloth. vii, 352 pp. $7.50. 

Arthur Waldhorn, A Concise Dictionary of the American Language. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Cloth. 186 pp. $4.50. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


David Hayman, Joyce et Mallarmé (Vol. I, Stylistique de la suggestion; 
Vol. II, Les Eléments mallarméens dans [oeuvre de Joyce). Paris: 
Lettres Modernes, 1956. Paper. 201 pp. 261 pp. 1500 fr. (2 vols.). 

Maurice Lecuyer, Balzac et Rabelais. Paris: Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres”, 1956. Paper. 222 pp. 

Waclaw Lednicki, Bits of Table Talk on Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, 
Turgenev, and Sienkiewicz. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 
Cloth. vii, 263 pp. guilders 17.75. 

Robert J. Niess, Julien Benda. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. Cloth. x, 361 pp. $6.50. 

E. H. Visiak, The Mirror of Conrad. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Cloth. 255 pp. $4.75. 

Hermann J. Weigand, Three Chapters on Courtly Love in Arthurian 
France and Germany. (University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Number 17.) Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Paper. 56 pp. 
$1.75 (Cloth, $2.75). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
John Cohen and Mark Hansel, Risk and Gambling. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Cloth. x, 153 pp. $3.50. 


Donald E. Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer, The Growth and Cul- 
ture of Latin America. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Cloth. xvii, 963 pp. $6.00. 


FRENCH 


Henriette L. Dickman, Adolphe J. Dickman, and John Kenneth Leslie, 
Basic French for Reading, Writing, Speaking. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1956. Cloth. xii, 408 pp. $4.00. 

Julian Harris and Héléne Monod-Cassidy, Petites Conversations. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1956. Paper. xii, 146 pp. 
$1.50 student edition, $2.50 teacher’s edition. $4.50 12-inch LP 
record. 

Julian Harris and André Lévéque, Basic French Reader. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956. Cloth. xii, 194, xlix pp. $3.50. 
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Modern Language Forum 


M. S. Pargment, Nouvelles, Contes et Récits Contemporains. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956. Cloth. vii, 418, lxxiv pp. $3.90, 


GERMAN 


M. Blakemore Evans, Robert O. Réseler, Joseph R. Reichard, Shorter 
College German. 3rd edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. xvi, 247 pp. $3.75. 

Otto P. Schinnerer, Beginning German. Revised by Barbara Schinnerer 
Tovey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. Cloth. xiv, 304 pp, 
$3.50. 

Harry Steinhauer and William Sundermeyer, /ntroduction to German, 
Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. Cloth. viii, 
240 pp. $2.85. 


SPANISH 


Antonio Buero Vallejo, Historia de una escalera (Drama en tres actos). 
Edited by José Sanchez. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 
Cloth. xxvii, 179 pp. $2.25. 

Homero Castillo, Relatos Humoristicos. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Cloth. ix, 213 pp. $3.25. 

Juan Rodriguez-Castellano, /ntroduccién a la Historia de Espaiia. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Cloth. xvii, 264 pp. $3.95. 


OTHER LANGUAGES 


Elias Bredsdorff, Danish (An elementary Grammer and Reader). New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Cloth. xi, 301 pp. 
$5.50. 

Leon J. Cohen and A. C. Rogers, Digalo en inglés. New York: Dover © 
Publications, 1955. Paper. 127 pp. $.60. (Digalo en inglés, 331% 
rpm, 10-minute record, $.89.) $1.49 set. 

Maria Leschnitzer, Sag Es Auf Englisch. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1955. Paper. 128 pp. $.60. (Englisch; Lerne die perfekte 
Aussprache, 3314 rpm, 10-minute record, $.89.) $1.49 set. 

M. M. Mickle and Francisco da Costa, Say It In Portuguese. New York: | 
Dover Publications, 1955. Paper. 128 pp. $.60. (Pronounce lt 
Correctly In Portuguese, 3314 rpm, 10-minute record, $.89.) $1.49 
set. 

Angela Paratore, English Dialogues for Foreign Students. New York?) 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1956. Paper. x, 50 pp. $.95. 
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Ramsey TEXTBOOK 


OF MODERN SPANISH 


Revised by Robert K. Spaulding of 
the University of California. 


Wedliams'’ DICTIONARY 
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University of Pennsylvania. 
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